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THE 


fortnightly show 


is the best possible exeuse for a really 
good lunch with a glass.of wine at the ee 


Army «Navy 


lores 


to Victoria Streets you'll find 
good food and good service there 


This is the time for Hy acinths—and the pick of Holland s 
bulbs is here at the Stores. Typically: 


Extraspecial sizes /6 each Doz 17/06 
Top size 1/3 each Doz 14/6 
Outdoors: Setond size z0d,each Doz 9/6 
BISMARCK, sky-blue; purple in centre of petals 
- CITY OF HAARLEM, deepest of the yellows 
JAN BOS, brilliant carmine, excellent for forcing 
LADY DERBY, light rose-pink, large bells 
L’INNOCENCE, pure white, large truss 
OSTARA, fine porcelain-blue, excellent forcer 
PERLE BAILLIANTE, deiicate blue; large spike 
PINK PEARL, very carly; the best pink for forcing 
HERALD — the earliest BISMARCK (blue) 
of all hyacinths. Easily L’ INNOCENCE (white) and 
forced im a very short 
time, especially for 
Christmas Topsize 1/9 each. Doz 19/6 
EARLY PREPARED 
For early forcing and Christmas flowering. Three varieties 
“as above . .. top size 1/6 each. Doz 17/6 
Send for our illustrated list of Selected Dutch Bulbs 


everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SW1- VICTORIA 1254 


Indoors 


HYACINTHS | 


PINK PEARL (pink) 


It’s only four minutes’ walk 
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HORTICULTURAL VERMICULITE 


COLLITE is the specially neutralised horti- 
cultural vermiculite, which, added to your soil, 
creates the perfect structure for successful 
growth. 

Quicker Germination Faster Healthier Roots 
Lusty Fibrous Roots Earlier Maturity 
All soils get perfect aeration with retention of 
moisture—heat—nutrients. 

Beautifully clean, sterile, and inert. 

Keeps indefinitely. 

Saves watering and labour. 

Dry soil is no planting problem—saturate almost 
to volume before use and retention is 10 times as 
long as soil. 

Used dry—sponge-like absorption dries wet soil. 
Ideal for rooting cuttings—composts, etc. 

Also excellent for growing house plants with Bio 


FROM YOUR LOCAL SEEDSMAN 


isalion) 


THE THREE-FOLD GROWING SYSTEM 


this 2/- bottle contains 
800 times its capacity! 


that is one 8 oz. bottle of humus-based concen- 
trated BIO FLUID makes 50 gallons MEDIUM 
STRENGTH BIO plant food!—for seedlings, 
rooting, cuttings, etc. (25 galls. of full strength). 
The complete plant food for maximum growth. 


Highly concentrated BIO FLUID contains all the essential elements 
for BUMPER CROPS of flowers, fruit and vegetables. All plants 
benefit from BIO! Side-by-side tests will convince the gardeners of the 
wonderful properties of BIO more than any manufacturer’s claim. Start 
BIOMISING your Garden and see the difference for yourself ! 
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BUY INSPECTED 
PLANTS DIRECT 
from the ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS ! 


LARGE STOCKS of 

MODERN HYBRIDS, 

CYMBIDIUMS, 

CYPRIPEDIUMS, 

CATTLEYAS, etc., 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS, 

MISCELLANEOUS and BOTANI- 
CALS—all at reasonable prices. 


announce a new range of greenhouses al! 


Guaranteed 


SEASCNED OAK GREENHOUSES 
of scientifically prefabricated construction ensure 
Maximum light & tremendous strength, al! models 
extendible. Select from over 50 different sizes. 


Free delivery, erection service if required and deferred terms 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘‘The Simplicity 
of Orchid Growing’’ and/or Latest Cata- 
logue will be sent FREE ON REQUEST 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD. 
Dept. R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries 


RAWDON, LEEDS, Yorkshire 
Telephone: RAWDON 16 
Members British Orchid Growers Association 


— 
“Model K” series, 7’ 0” wide. 
CASTOS LTD., Dept. JRH, WELLINGTON, SALOP 


Send tor FREE tHustsated Catalogue 


MURPHY 
axe we of s CHRYSANTHEMUM 


glorious garden 


HERE 


next year. 
IS YOUR your sick now o MILDEW 
our well-established 
HERBACEOUS and SPECIFIC 
ROCK PLANTS, 
956 FRUIT TREES, po heen + spray for the control 
FLOWERING of mildew on ch nthemums. 
G A 4 D E N TREES and SHRUBS, Can be mix with most 
HEDGE PLANTS, insecticides. 8-oz. bottle 
O F CONIFERS. makes 20 gallons spray 
All Top Quality. 
per 
ROSES WONDERFUL 6 
Money-Saving COL- 
LECTIONS — par- 
* ticularly suitable for i i N D E x 
FREE ROSE LIST _ ; a very wide range of Insect 
Just to peruse this ° pests, Including 
specially compiled list, SEND 24d. 
of superb varieties, ILLUSTRATED 5 ow bottle makes up to 40 
will warm the heart of GENERAL gallons of spray 
every rose-lover.Send CATALOGUE 
for & TODAY, a Supplies from your local Nurseryman 
TOY F NURSERIES, BARNHAM, or 
BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX Made by the MORTEGG Peop'« 


u 


Greenhouse 
needs 


Ibex Greenhouse Paint is a white lead base oil paint formulated 
especially for greenhouses and selected by test from 81 different white 
lead mixed pigment paints. It dries with an unusually tough and flexible 
film which expands and contracts to accommodate the swelling and 
shrinking of timber, and does not crack or flake. 

Ibex has a good flow and spreading power, wears smoothly and evenly and 
rarely needs burning off for the subsequent repainting. 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


ASSOCIATED LEAD Company whic 


specialises in the manufacture of 


Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 
IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 
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WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS"’ and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS"’ 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


BULBS 


AWARD OF MERIT 
DAFFODILS 


During the last few years the following large- 
cupped varieties have received Awards for garden 
decoration at Wisley. All are outstanding and 
cannot fail to please. 


Brunswick, flat white lemon 
crown, very durable .. ; each 1/9 
Crescendo, rounded aby yellow perianth, 
crown broadly margined, orange- 

ee +» dos. 16/6; each 1/6 


flat white perianth, chrome trumpet- 
shaped crown, passing to buff 
doz, 16/6; each 1/6 
Stadium, an immense flower, perianth white, 
open frilled bright yellow crown 
dos, 27/6; each 2/6 


Our General Bulb Catalogue contains a 

full list of Daffodils, Tulips, etc., and of 

many rare subjects for Garden, Rockery, 
etc. 


POST FREE ON REQUEST 


BARR & SONS 


Established |860 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


THE “PLUIE” GARDEN FRAME 


THE PERFECT FRAME 


Tops pull down to the sides for 
easy access. Free from o- 
loose screws or bolts. in. thick 
steel, cold galvanised. 


PLUIE MAJOR 


Size 4 ft. 9 ins. Spine, 
high centre. Price complete £8-12-0 
Carr. 10/- 


PLUIE MINOR 


Size 41 ins. long; 38 ins. wide, 15} 
ins. high centre. Price complete 
£5-10-0 Carr. 5/- 


POULTMURE LTD 


Dept. R.H.S. 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX 


coow’s “AN, TOOLS 


710 Supra Trolley Kreeler 


(1) Slot in tray for **‘Moler,’’ trowel or hand fork 
to assist gardener to rise. 

(2) Rubber Kneeler 14° x 7” x 

Cast Aluminium Frame (total the 6 Ibs.). 

4) Hardwood Rollers. 

(5) Easy movement from plant without rising or 


stooping. 

(6) Acool which gives added pleasure to gardening. 

Post Paid (UK) 39/6 Overseas 3/6 extra 

CHELSEA 1955 

The *‘Moler’’ improved Pattern for Light and 

Heavy soils now ready—Ladies’ (6-inch handle) 8/6. 
Men's (7-inch handle) 9/6. All Post Paid. 

18-inch Long Handle 12/6. (Overseas !/3 extra) 

Mlustrated List of our Horticultural Brushes and Tools 

sent on request 


COOK’S 


The Oldest Brush Shop im the Country— Makers Since 1814 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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THE FINEST GREENHOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 


Carters, and countless gardening experts ** A Personal Service ”’ 
all over the country, are praising and recom- Since our firm was founded in 1892, we have 


ite endeavoured to set a standard in Greenhouse 


perfection. Any type or size of Greenhouse _ building second to none. Therefore enquiries 
or Frame can be supplied anywhere. should be addressed to Mr. R. F. Strawson, 
who will personally send esti- 
mates and full particulars of 
the famous Strawson range of 
Greenhouses, Frames, Green- 
house Heating, and other valu- 
able information. 

Mr. Strawson can also 
arrange personal Surveys of 
inspection in any part of the 
country at short notice. 


Telephone 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, SURREY 77phons 


| NEVER SHRINK FROM WASHING 


says Bob Green, our gardening expert. 


A greenhouse must be kept clean, and by clean I mean 
a thorough wash-down with Jeyes’ at least once a 
year. Now’s a good time, when your tomatoes are 
finished and before the chrysanths go in. Wash every- 
thing down with Jeyes’—glass, woodwork, staging, 
pots and boxes. See that you get plenty of Jeyes’ in 
the cracks too. Jeyes’ is the way to keep trouble at bay. 
Oh yes, I’m a bit of a poet at heart. Which gardener 
isn’t? It is a good idea too, before washing down, to 
fumigate the greenhouse with a Jeyes’ Sulphur Candle 
(a 1-lb. size is plenty for most greenhouses). 


Jeyes’ Fluid is sold in bottles at 1/2d and 1/8d and in the even 
more economical quart and gallon cans. Sulphur Candles 
cost 1/6d for the 1-lb. size. 

Available from seedsmen, hardware stores, grocers, 

chemists, etc. 


Write for new 
and enlarged edition 
of “ Jeyes’ Fluid in 


the Garden” full of 5 
valuable information 

my of JEYES FLUID 

Jeyes’ for healthier 


or. THE BEST DISINFECTANT ON EARTH 


JEYES’ (DEPT. RHSI) MILLBROOK * MANOR ROAD * CHIGWELL * ESSEX 
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SUMMER 
SPLENDOUR 


Among the magnificent shrubs you have 
admired during the height of the sum- 
mer and will want to order for planting 
during the coming season are these 
excellent varieties :— 


CERATOSTIGMA WILLMOTTIAE, A.G.M. 


Rich blue flowers July to autumn. 5/6 
ESCALLONIA APPLE BLOSSOM, A.G.M. 
Rosy white flowers of great charm. 6/6 


EUCRYPHIA NYMANSENSIS, F.C.C. 
White scented flowers; a magnificent tall 
evergreen. 15/- 
HIBISCUS WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 
Superb large single red. 7/6 
FORREST, A.G.M. 
ery free-floweri 


ing and reliable. 5/6 
— value $0/- and over carriage free for cash 
ith order; order under $0/- please add 3/-. 


These are just a few of the fine plants described 
in our ee of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. We li be glad to send you a copy. 


Stewarts Nurseries 


FERNDOWN EST. 1742 DORSET 


DOBBIE’S 


OF EDINBURGH 
for 

EVERYTHING 
for the garden 


* 


Catalogues ‘*FREE”’ on 
request 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD 


Scottish Seed Establishment 
EDINBURGH - 7 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
Also for Hedging 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 


V.H.—COMPOUNDS OF 
VERMICULITE 
AND 


MATURED 
BARK FIBRE 


BULB FIBRE 
BRAND 66—FOR 
INDOOR & OUTDOOR 
BULB GROWING 


SOIL CONDITIONERS 
BRAND 88L—FOR LIGHT SOIL 
BRAND 88H—FOR HEAVY SOIL 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE & PRICES 


VERMICULITE (HORTICULTURE) CO 
12 & 13 BRIDGEWAY HOUSE 
LONDON W.6 
WORKS: OXFORD 


Ki 


UNEQUALLED VALUE! UNRIVALLED QUALITY! 


3/- each, 6 for 17/6, 34/- per doz. 


HYBRID TEA VARIETIES POLYANTHA VARIETIES 

‘Peace’ (Yellow to Pink); ‘Ena Hark- ‘Fashion’ (Pink); ‘Frensham’ (Rich 
ness’ (Red); ‘Crimson Glory’; ‘Greta Scarlet); ‘Orange Triumph’; ‘Gretta 
Greul’ (Orange-Red); ‘Pearl of Aals- Kluis’ (Salmon); ‘Chatter’ (Dark 


meer’ (Cherry); ‘Briar Cliff’ (Salmon) Crimson); ‘Poulsen’s Yellow’ 


COLLECTION “A” | COLLECTION “B” 
6 Hybrid Tea varieties | 6 Polyantha varieties 
The 6 for 17/- The 6 for 17/- 


COLLECTION “c” 
12 in all. Collections 
A and B for 32/6 


We specialise in supplying 
Parks, Gardens, Councils 
Hospitals and Horticultural F 
Societies. Wholesale Cata- 
logue sent upon request to 
recognised trade concerns. 
Please write on your official 
heading. 


Send for our comprehensive 

catalogue of Roses, Shrubs, 

Trees, Hedging, Conifers 
and ornamentals. 


C.W.O. UNDER 30/- ADD 
1/6 CARRIAGE & PACKING. 
ORDERS TO DEPT, P. 


STOCK MODELS 
or any special designs 
* 
Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 
Royal Horticultural Society's 
gardens at Wisley 
* 
WOOD LATH AND 
OTHER GREENHOUSE 


GREENHOUSES 
W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 


London Office: 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Associated Firms : 

J. Wauxs & Co. (Chelsea). Jamus Gray (Chelsea). 

Simpson & FARMER (Glasgow). 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 80 years 
vii 


TIMBER and ALUMINIUM 
ps 
Maintenance 
Hea’ 
supplied remodelled 
Boilers led, repaired glazing, 
overhaule™’ irs, painting 
General 
estimates tree 


We shall be pleased to senda 
copy of our fully illustrated 
catalogue on request 


SWEET PEAS 


Sow our Sweet Peas now to have Prize- 
winning Flowers next June and July. 
Autumn sowings produce the earliest and 

est flowers, both for exhibition use 
and for cutting. Our Prize-winning 
Collection of specially selected seeds 
cannot be beaten either for value or 

Quality. 


DOBIE’S Prize-winning Collection 


Airwarden — Orange-scarlet 

Carlotta — Bright carmine self 

Cream Gigantic - Rich cream 
Gigantic — The best white 

King Lavender — Giant-flowered lavender 
Mabel Gower — Bright deep bluc 
Mollie — Rich cerise 

Monty — Rose-pink 

Mrs. R. Bolton — Almond-pink 
Princess Elizabeth — Rich salmon-pink 
Red Boy ~ Deep crimson 

Tell Tale — White, edged with rose 


We offer 15 seeds each of the above !2 first- 
class varieties, 180 seeds in all, named and packed 
separately for the 

SPECIAL PRICE OF 3/9 POST FREE 

Send to-day for this special bargain offer 

SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LIMITED 


(Dept. 21) 11 GROSVENOR ST., CHESTER 


FERTOSAN quickly decomposes all 
garden waste into rich organic 
manure in 5 to 6 weeks. Simple to 
use ; economical; no digging, no 
turning. Get a packet or canister 
today. ets (making 1 ton of man- 
ure) 2/-. Fertosan Special Manure 
Maker and Vitaliser in sprinkler-top 
canister 1/6and 2/6. Fromall chem- 
ists, seedsmen, corn chandlers, etc. 
(or send P.O. Add 3d. for postage). 


FERTOSAN LIMITED 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WOLVERHAMPTON 


FOR RELIABILITY 


Reputable gardeners every- 
where rely on Rivers’ Trees. 
They know that each tree 
receives expert care for 
several years before it is sold. 


* Scion Wood taken from 
our stock trees each year. 


BUY FROM RIVERS TO AVOID 
“HIT OR MISS” RESULTS 


Catalogue on request 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD. 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 
TELEPHONE: 2338 


pate | WALTER BLOM & SON /,O | | | 
(of Holland) ~ fot 
Coombelands Nurseries, / dy | 
| Leavesden, Watford, / = | 
Herts. | 7 
| 
AND 
| py SERVICE | | 
all FROM YOUR 
4 pe — 


FUMITE TCNB Fungicidal smoke treatment FUMITE TCNB Fungicidal Smoke Pellets Size 
for clean healthy chrysanthemums 4. For large houses Size 
Growers here are delighted with ————— 
FUMITE TCNB Fungicidal Smoke. The ae Pellet Size 2 
sement of tis and Mildew. A pellet ormal Infection cu. ft. per pellet weeks 
treatm will not only save your 3 800 cu. ft. per pellet} 1 month 
time, and money, but, more important, 
your Chrysanthemums ! 


Treatment) 


FUMITE DDT/LINDANE (for control of Leaf Miners, 
Capsids, Thrips and Midges on Chrysanthemums) 
Fumite Lindane . Fumite Azobenzene 


SMOKE PESTICIDES 


British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894 and 651684 Application Nos. 18743/53 — others pending 
From Seedsmen, Ir gers, Chemists and through all branches of Boots 


In case of difficulty write to: WAECO LIMITED (Fumite Division) 
1120/2 VICTORIA STREET * LONDON SWI ©* Tel: Tate Gallery 9626 


PLANTS 
NEED 
MANGANESE 


Foliar chlorosis of manganese deficiency in 
quince (variety: Smyrna). Courtesy of Dr. 
E. G. Bollard, Dept. of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, Fruit Research Station, 
Auckland, N.Z. 


Information and literature may be obtained — 
from our Agricultural Department. If local 

merchants cannot supply manganese sulphate, — 
please communicate with us. : 


CHEMICAL & PRODUCTS LTD. 
14F NEW BURLID ET. LONDON, Wi 


Telephone. REGent 1921 CHEMICARBO, LONDON 


No Botrytis or Mild es here! 
FUMITE 
aN 
4 
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CLIFFORD CULTIVATORS 
are always busy! 


IV 
Rotary Cultivator — a glutton for 


Here’s the Clifford Mark 


work! This tough, powerful 
cultivator can work an acre a day 
easily ! Deep rotary cultivation to 
9", inter-row hoeing, mowing, 
ridging — these are just a few of 
the jobs this all-purpose machine 
will do, and do well! There are 
Clifford attachments for every task. 
That’s why the Clifford Mark IV 
is an all-the-year-round worker. 
Buy the Clifford Mark IV for 


trouble-free service every day for 
years on end. 

@ Sturdily constructed in high 
stress steel. Powerful B.S.A. 500 
cc. or J.A.P. 600 c.c. motor 
available. Power steering. Two 
forward gears, one reverse. Easy 
starting. 

For further details of these modern 
machines — essential equipment on all 
modern farms— write to Dept. P.4, 
Clifford Aero & Auto Ltd., Spring 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham. 


Clifford Cultivators 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
Shows 
Fripay, September 2 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
Saturpay, September 3 National Dahlia Society’s Show. 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Fortnightly Show. 

Cactus and Succulent Plant Show 
(znd International Congress of 
the International Organization for 
Succulent Plant Study). 


Tuespay, September 6 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

WEDNESDAY, September 7 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, September 9 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. 


In ational Rose Society’s Show. 
Tuespay, September 13 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. | National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
WepneEspDAY, September 14 | Show. 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Tuespay, September 20 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WepneEspDAyY, September 21 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, October 4 

12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, October 5 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, October 18 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show. 
WepnespayY, October 19 “Tree and Shrub Competition. 

IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Great Autumn Show. 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 
Fruit and Vegetable Show. 
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R.A.F. Horticultural Show. The R.A.F. Horticultural Show 
scheduled for September 27-28 has been cancelled. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, September 6, at 3 P.M. “Autumn Bulbs for Garden and 
Cold-house” by Mr. E. B. ANDERSON. 

Tuespay, September 20, at 3 P.M. “Agapanthuses” by THE HON. 
LEWIS PALMER, F.L.S., V.M.H. 

Tuespay, October 4, at 3 P.M. “Wall Fruit” by mr. F. J. ROSE, V.M.H. 

Tuespay, October 18, at 3 P.M. “The Choice and Care of Trees for 
Small Gardens” by mr. F. P. KNIGHT, F.L.S. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstration will be 
given at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that given 
on the first. 

Vegetable Garden 

September 28-29. Digging, Trenching, Manuring and Composting. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

The Society’s Examinations—The Preliminary Examination 
for the National Diploma in Horticulture will be held on Saturday, 
December 3, 1955. The closing date for entry is October 1, 1955. 


Admission to the Gardens at Wisley—The Council has decided 
as an experiment to open the Gardens to Fellows on Sundays throughout 
the winter. The times of opening on Sundays will now be as follows :— 


From the second Sunday in March to the last Sunday in September 
from 2 P.M. to 6 P.M. On other Sundays (excluding Christmas 
Day) from 2 P.M. until 5 P.M. or sunset, whichever is the earlier. 


XIV International Horticultural Congress—This congress is 
being held at The Hague, Holland from August 29 to September 6, 1955. 
The previous congress was held in London under the presidency of the 
late LORD ABERCONWAY, and DR. H. V. TAYLOR, who was then Chairman 
of the Organizing Committee, is leading a strong delegation from the 
Society to the present congress. It is hoped that considerable progress 
will be made at this congress in the complicated question of nomenclature 
of horticultural plants. Mr. F. E. W. HANGER, the Curator of our Gardens, 
is reading a paper to the congress on Propagation, and several papers 
are being delivered by other representatives from this country. 


Flower Arrangement Exhibition—There will be an exhibition 
of Floral Arrangements in the New Hall on October 7 and 8. Proceeds 
will be donated to the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution in aid 
of the Hospital Annexe at the Institution’s Country Home. Schedules 
and full particulars may be obtained from the organizer: MISS JULIA 
CLEMENTS, 132 Sloane Street, S.W.1. (SLO 6350). Admission charges 
are: October 7, 12 NOON to 5 P.M. 35. 6d., 5 P.M. to 7 P.M. 2s. 6d.; 
Ociober 8, 10 A.M. to I P.M. 25. 6d., I P.M. to § P.M. 15. 6d. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


Fe those Fellows who are contemplating ordering plants for the 
improvement or extension of their gardens the month of September 
is not too early to make a start. When considering plants to purchase 
a useful selection may be obtained by consulting the list of the plants 
which have received the Award of Garden Merit. The Award of Garden 
Merit was established in 1922 to mark plants of proved and outstanding 
excellence for garden use. It is given by the Council of The Royal 
Horticultural Society on the recommendation of the Wisley Advisory 
Committee usually but not exclusively to plants which have been grown 
and are well known at Wisley. Notes about the plants which have 
received this award are published from time to time in the JouRNAL 
and the earlier notes are collected together and published under the 
title Some Good Garden Plants. 

Of trees to receive this award comparatively recently, Halesia carolina 
and Oxydendrum arboreum are both only suitable for growing on an acid 
soil. Halesia carolina from south-eastern United States is a quick- 
growing tree up to 30 feet in height at maturity and when only a tree 
of quite small stature it has the merit of producing in early May white 
pendulous bell-shaped flowers. It is closely allied to H. monticola, from 
which it is distinguished by the fact that it makes a smaller, more 
spreading tree and that it has smaller flowers and fruits. Oxydendrum 
arboreum is much rarer in gardens but should be seen more often because 
not only does it flower in late July and August but it is also one of the 
most brilliant trees for autumn colouring. This native of eastern North 
America makes a rather narrow tree up to 20 feet high and produces 
}-inch-long cylindrical flowers in a lax panicle 6-10 inches long. The 
large leaves have a pleasant acid taste and so give the tree the popular 
name of “Sorrel Tree.” 

Also only suitable for acid soils are the following eight shrubs. 
Camellia japonica ‘althaeaflora’ and C. x williamsii ‘J. C. Williams’ are 
both excellent plants for either a sheltered wall or a woodland garden. 
The first received the award in 1953 and was raised in 1819 at Chandler’s 
Vauxhall nursery from seeds of C. japonica ‘anemoniflora,’ while the 
latter was raised at Caerhays by the late J. c. WILLIAMS and was described 
by the late LoRD ABERCONWAY as “one of the best shrubs that has ever 
been introduced to our gardens.”’ It is a hybrid between C. saluenensis 
and C. japonica and produces an abundance of flowers with pale 
blush petals and a mass of yellow stamens. These flowers have the 
merit of falling off the plant when they die rather than hanging on 
as do the dead flowers of most varieties of C. japonica. Of rhododendrons 
recently given this high honour R. ‘John Cairns’ is one of the evergreen 
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hybrids known collectively either as ‘Kaempferi Hybrids’ or ‘\lalvati- 
cum Hybrids.’ It makes a low-growing, s reading, free-flowering plant 
covered with a mass of red flowers. Of similar habit is the Kurume 
azalea R. ‘Hi-No Mayo’ with phlox-pink funnel-shaped flowers. Both 
are eminently suitable for planting in the small lime-free garden. For the 
larger garden there is R. ‘Pink Pearl’ which is so well known as scarcely 
to need mention. Kalmia latifolia, the Calico Bush, Pieris floribunda 
and Calluna vulgaris ‘Alportii’ have also all received this award since the 
end of the war. 

A tree suitable for the chalky garden is CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD 
INGRAM’s very fine hybrid Prunus x incam ‘Okame,’ which is a selected 
clone from the cross P. campanulata x P. incisa. It produces in March 
deep pink flowers. Likewise suitable for chalky or acid gardens are 
the following shrubs. The March-flowering Korean Forsythia ovata is 
seen to the best advantage with an evergreen background which shows 
up its bright yellow flowers carried in pairs at each node. Also appearing 
in spring are the lemon-yellow slightly scented blooms of the Ameri- 
can Mahonia pinnata. This evergreen shrub up to 1o feet high is 
attractive at all seasons of the year on account of its spiny-toothed, 
slightly lustrous leaves. Two closely allied daphnes, D. retusa and 
D. tangutica, natives of China, are both low-growing, spring-flowering 
evergreens. BEAN considers them to be synonymous but REHDER retains 
them as separate species on account of the slightly longer and narrower 
leaves and the slightly smaller clusters of the more purple-hued flowers 
of D. tangutica. Making a larger bush at 4 feet high is D. x burkwoodii 
‘Somerset.’ This clone from the cross D. caucasica x D. cneorum has in 
late May wonderfully scented blush-pink blooms borne on short leafy 
stems. Also May flowering, Viburnum bitchiuense is by many authorities 
considered, when a mature shrub at 6-8 feet high, to be superior to the 
well-known V. carlesii which received this award in 1923 some 25 years 
previously. These plants may be seen in the collection of viburnums to 
the west of the Award of Garden Merit Collection. This collection is 
situated between the Glasshouses and Seven Acres. 

Other flowering shrubs recently honoured by this award are the 
very pretty pink- flowered Escallonia ‘Apple Blossom,’ Philadelphus x 
lemonei ‘erectus’ and P. ‘Norma,’ the creamy-white Holodiscus discolor 
and the flowering bramble Rubus deliciosus. The last two carry their 
flowers well into July and even August in favourable seasons and thus 
merit consideration for inclusion in a shrub border where so often the 
main effect is concentrated in April, May and June and the mid-summer 
season is usually rather blank with the border only becoming of interest 
again when the berried shrubs colour. 

The berried shrubs which have received this award include two 
cotoneasters, C’. conspicua var. decora and C. franchetii var. sterniana; 
both deserve representation in gardens. C. conspicua var. decora carries 
its fruits well into the New Year and at Wisley on the bank to the south 
of the Glasshouses it has been known to carry the previous season’s 
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berries when producing the new season’s flowers. The merits of the 
other shrub were fully discussed in the January JOURNAL. 

A plant suitable for the front of either the herbaceous or the shrub 
border is the rampant grower Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. It carries in 
late summer vivid deep blue flowers on stems 14 feet long. Although 
hardy it appears to flower more freely in southern England than it does 
in more northern parts. Also with deep blue flowers in late summer is 
Salvia ambigens, commonly known in gardens as S. coerulea. Another 
salvia given the Award of Garden Merit and well represented during 
June in the Wisley herbaceous border is the Grecian S. haematodes 
which normally is treated as a biennial, being easily raised from seed. 
The scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica is one of the easiest plants to grow and 
particularly appreciates a site in full sun as does Achillea filipendulina. 
The rich yellow flowers of the latter are carried in flat terminal corymbs 
often 5 inches in diameter. Also appreciating the sun Dictamnus albus 
var. ruber, more often known as D. fraxinella, is the purple-flowered 
form of the “Burning Bush,” a herbaceous plant whose flowers produce 
a volatile oil which on a still day can be ignited with a match. This plant 
may be seen in the border which divides the Rock Garden from the Wild 
Garden, while on the Rock Garden itself Kniphofia galpinii, from the 
Transvaal is at the height of its glory in September when its clear orange, 
pendulous flowers are carried on a dainty stem: 2-3 feet high. Rudbeckia 
‘Herbstsonne’ is a bold plant for the back of the herbaceous border, 
with bright golden-yellow flowers appearing in late summer. Also 
late flowering is Physostegia virginiana ‘Vivid,’ while for blooming in 
May there are for the moist position, Primula helodoxa and P. prolifera, 
both of which usually may be seen to perfection in the Wild Garden. 
Also planted here is Lilium pardalinum, a fine plant on its own account 
and also notable as being one of the parents of L. ‘Bellingham Hybrids’ 
which attract at Wisley so much attention in July. Other lilies recently to 
receive the award include L. candidum and L. davidii while of spring- 
flowering bulbs we may note Chionodoxa luciliae and Tulipa sprengeri, 
and of autumn-flowering Crocus kotschyanus and Colchicum speciosum 
var. atrorubens, C. ‘Princess Astrid’ and C. ‘Mr. Kerbert.’ For best 
results these autumn-flowering bulbs should be planted in August or 
early September. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING SEPTEMBER 


ENTRANCE AND LABORATORY WALLS GLASSHOUSES 
Amaryllis belladonna Abutilons in variety 
Campsis grandiflora Buddleia asiatica 
Clerodendrum bunget Calceolaria pavonii 
Colletia armata Fuchsia microphylla 
Cotoneaster horizontalis Lonicera hildebrandiana 
Nerine Sphaeralcea fendleri 


Perovskia atriplicifolia Vallota speciosa 
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WILD GARDEN 
Cyclamen neapolitanum 
Cyrilla racemiflora 
Disanthus cercidifolia 
Gentiana asclepiadea 
Pernettya mucronata 


FLORAL TRIAL GROUND 


Trials of Begonias 
» Chrysanthemums 
»» Dahlias 
» Perennial Asters 


VEGETABLE TRIAL GROUNDS 
Trials of Summer Cabbages 
» 9 Sweet Corns 


»» Wegetable Marrows 


SEVEN ACRES 
Barberries in variety 
Buddleias in variety 


SEVEN ACRES—(continued ) 


Cornus in variety 
Euonymus in variety 
Heather Garden 
Prunus sargentit 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 


Crocus nudiflorus 

” Speciosus 
Gazanias in variety 
Gentians in variety 
Helichrysum frigidum 
Hypericum ‘Rowallane Hybrid’ 
Kniphofia galpini 
Schizostylis coccinea 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS 


Anemone japonica varieties 
Asters in variety 
Rudbeckias in variety 
Solidagos in variety 


R.H.S. FLOWER SHOW 
July 12 and 13, 1955 


LTHOUGH this Fortnightly Show was not a large one it proved of 

unusual interest not only for the variety of the exhibits but for the 
very fine quality of some of them. Under the clock there was a very 
large exhibit of delphiniums, arranged in three tiers, which received a 
well-deserved Gold Medal. The enormous bunches of long spikes in a 
wide range of blues, mauves and purples made a fine background for the 
other exhibits in the hall. Outstanding was the very pale blue ‘Anona’ 
with a white eye and a slight tinge of mauve at the edges. ‘Charles F. 
Langdon’ was certainly one of the outstanding medium blues with a 
conspicuous black eye, and ‘Marion’ with its large individual florets 
of rich sky-blue was another excellent blue. One of the outstanding 
silvery mauves was ‘Silver Moon’ with very large smooth flowers with 
a clear white eye. In the darker shades were the deep violet ‘Startling’ 
and ‘Minerva,’ violet with a black and gold eye. 

The Lily Group staged an outstanding exhibit containing over 140 
entries. There were more pot plants than usual and a wide range of cut 
specimens. Lily species were particularly well represented, including 
Lilium canadense, L. roezlii, L. pardalinum and L. martagon from Wisley. 
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OLIVER E. P. WYATT sent a particularly lovely stalk of pale gold L. 
szovitzianum. Species from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, included 
a fine stalk of L. canadense, L. roezlii, L. hansonii and the lovely yellow 
L. parryi, one of the finest of all North-American lilies. 

The contribution from the Commissioners of Crown Lands at 
Windsor was very large. Fine plants of L. giganteum about 8 feet tall 
formed the central motif. No lily is more impressive in size, although the 
fine ‘Bellingham Hybrids’ from both Windsor and Wisley were nearly as 
tall and of spectacular beauty with their multiple pendulous flowers in 
shades of yellow and red. Also from Windsor were a good selection of 
DE GRAFF’S upright and outward-facing lilies, including ‘Enchantment,’ 
which was awarded an F.C.C., ‘Joan Evans,’ “Tangelo,’ ‘Campfire’ and 
‘Pagoda.’ Species from Windsor included L. nevadense, L. japonicum, 
L. duchartrei and L. michigangense, which received an A.M. 

Of particular interest was a new lily ‘Edith Cecilia,’ shown by mrs. 
URQUHART and raised in Canada from a cross between L. cernuum with 
L. davidii willmottiae. It was graceful in habit and of unusual colouring, 
combining pale apricot, mauve and rose. Other similar flowers from the 
same cross shown by MRS. URQUHART were ‘Pink Charm’ and ‘Burnished 
Rose.’ 

White lilies always have a great appeal and these included L. 
candidum, L. longiflorum ‘Croft,’ L. formosanum, L. philipinense, endless 
L. regale and even a fine specimen of L. leucanthemum var. centifolium. 
There were several spikes of L. auratum, an especially fine one coming 
from MRS. MESSEL and the National Trust at Nymans. 

For the lily enthusiast there were dozens of other interesting hybrids, 
including ‘Winter Sunset,’‘Gold Dust’ (A.M.), ‘Beltsville Tiger’ (A.M.), 
shown by COLONEL F. C. STERN, and the pale yellow striped apricot 
“Marlyn Ross’ and a fine apricot L. x aurelianense seedling with pale 
green stamens from MRS. E. TENNANT. It is unfortunate that more 
people did not avail themselves of the opportunity of enjoying this well- 
staged exhibit which contained many plants of great rarity and extra- 
ordinary beauty. 

An interesting exhibit of hybrids produced by DR. NORMA PFEIFFER 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute at Yonkers, New York, by crossing 
L. auratum with both L. japonicum and L. rubellum was flown from Straw- 
berry Hill, Rhinebeck, New York. These showed great variation in form 
and colouring and they opened up interesting vistas of new lilies. There 
was also an attractive group of L. hansonii and L. pardalinum and forms 
of L. ‘Marhan’ from a Dutch firm. 

For the rose lover there were fine exhibits of both old-fashioned and 
modern hybrids. Among the former on a stand covered in pale green 
were great arching sprays of the purple and mauve rose ‘Rose Marie 
Viaud,’ in happier days known to most of us as ‘Amytheste,’ sou/ieana, 
and ‘Raubritter.’ The deep velvety crimson-purple of ‘Rosarie de Hay’ 
and the loosely shaped rich pink Rosa gallica ‘Empress Josephine,’ now 
francofurtana, were two of the many choice roses. Among the two 
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exhibits of modern roses there were superb bowls of ‘Frensham,’ 
‘Masquerade’ and ‘Moulin Rouge’ ind ‘Charles Mallerin,’ ‘Karl 
Herbst,’ ‘Lady Belper,’ ‘Peace,’ ‘Cynthia Brooke’ and dozens of others. 

Two nurserymen featured herbaceous material which was seasonal. 
One showed a pleasant colour combination of lupin, campanula, 
sidalcea, phlox and dozens of others. The other included with the more 
usual herbaceous plants both regale and auratuzm lilies, fine Iris Kaempferi, 
and hemerocallis, many of great interest, including the striking ‘Bold 
Courtier,’ ‘Glowing Gold’ and ‘Lochinvar.’ These are lovely plants 
which come at a useful period when the first flush of flowers in the border 
is over. 

In the centre of the hall was a fine exhibit of paeonies with delphi- 
nium. Included among the former were both singles and doubles and 
the great glowing scented globes are certainly to be recommended for 
every garden where space permits. The dainty primulinus gladioli were 
shown on another stand and on another a fine display of standard 
fuchsias with Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 

The fruit and vegetable competitions are always fascinating, with 
superbly grown produce which makes one’s mouth water. From the 
Model Fruit Garden at Wisley was an exhibit of soft fruit, including 
outstanding varieties of currants, gooseberries and raspberries. 

The Sherman Hoyt Silver Trophy for the best Amateur Exhibit of 
Cacti and/or Succulents was won by MRS. D. F. THURLBY of Elstree, Herts., 
for a well-selected and well-grown collection of interesting varieties. 
Several firms showed small but tempting exhibits of cacti and succulents 
and there was a colourful stand of house plants with saintpaulias pre- 
dominating in a wide range of colours, particularly whites and pinks. 

In the Old Hall the British National Carnation Society’s Show was 
unusually spectacular with a very wide range of colours and types. It is 
always an attractive show and fragrance is one of its delightful features. 
As I overheard one woman say, “There is a carnation or pink for every- 
body, no matter how odd his taste.” 


QUINTA DO PALHEIRO: 
A MADEIRA GARDEN 


Mildred Blandy 


oF of the almost perfect gardening climates to be found is on the 
Island of Madeira, a Portuguese possession which lies about 
400 miles off the coast of Morocco on about the same latitude as 
Casablanca. Our garden, the Quinta do Palheiro lies about 1,800 feet 
up on the eastern slopes of the Bay, about five miles from the town of 
Funchal, the principal port of the island. The estate was started by the 
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Portuguese CONDE DE CARVALHAL in 1801 and was bought in 1885 by 
J. B. BLANDY. Since then it has been owned by sucressive members of 
this family. 

The estate covers 800 acres, about thirty of which form the garden. 
Much of the rest is farm land, and the pleasant sloping fields planted to 
corn are noteworthy on an island where the main crops are sugar cane, 
bananas and vines. These cannot be grown at Quinta do Palheiro 
because of the high altitude. Instead crops are cultivated which include 
wheat, maize and barley with vegetables and fruits such as strawberries, 
raspberries, boysenberries and the ordinary English stone fruits. Many 
varieties of citrus do well. 

The soil though shallow is volcanic in origin and rich. Quinta do 
Palheiro, like the rest of the island of Madeira, is completely lime-free 
and this helps to explain the phenomenal growth of camellias. Large 
quantities of lime have to be brought from the nearby island of Porto 
Santo for those crops requiring it, and the soil is constantly fed with 
manure compost to enrich it further. 

It is a gentle climate with winter temperatures varying between 
45° and 60° F. and summer ones between 65° and 80° F. The winter 
rainfall amounts to 30-40 inches between November and March, 
although there is little during the rest of the year. In the summer there 
are long periods without rain; thus some means of artificial watering is 
a necessity, and this is done by the “‘levada”’ system. On the mountains 
there is a much greater rainfall than elsewhere ; these rains feed perennial 
springs which flow via the ravines to the sea. With the object of utilizing 
this precious water many hundreds of “levadas,”’ i.e. cement or stone 
channels, have been made and water from high places in the hillsis carried 
down these channels to the lands which require irrigation (Fig. 83). 

Established trees and shrubs do not have to be watered but lawns, 
borders, flower beds and all new plants have to be irrigated constantly, 
and this involves a good deal of labour in the summer months. Fortu- 
nately, labour is cheap and plentiful. 

There is a considerable amount of mist over the garden at certain 
seasons, probably caused in part by the quantity of vegetation at a 
comparatively high altitude and in part by the lack of strong winds to 
blow it away. In the winter, clouds gather and the garden is often 
shrouded in mist while the sun may well be shining at higher or lower 
altitudes. This encourages quantities of lichens to grow on the trees 
and these we have never succeeded in stamping out. The mist is ob- 
viously beneficial to plant life and it helps to explain both the luxuriance 
of growth and our success with plants like the more hardy rhododendrons 
and tree ferns. 

Wind has never been a serious factor and it has not been necessary 
to plant windbreaks as is so often the case with gardens on islands. As 
a result gardening is particularly favourable for there is the even tem- 
perature free from extremes, a complete absence of frost, ample water 
supply and fertile soil. Certainly, it is a gardener’s paradise. 
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For the most part, the gently sloping ground is thickly wooded. 
Pinus pinaster (maritima) is most commonly planted, with P. radiata 
(insignis) and P. pinea a close second; a planting of P. fatula is a recent 
experiment. 

My imagination was so fired by the description of the Mount 
Mlanje cedars (Widringtonia white) of Nyasaland in a book by LAURENS 
VAN DER POST, that I obtained seed from the Forestry Department there ; 
this has germinated freely and is shortly to be planted on a hillside. 

In plan the garden falls into two main divisions—the part centred 
around and in front of the present dwelling-house—and the lower part 
below the old chapel. The present dwelling-house was completed in 
1891 and occupies a commanding position on a wide terrace facing 
south with views to the south-west and to the south-east towards the 
Deserta Islands. Near the house is the present garden, made over the last 
seventy years (Fig. 84). Trees and plants have been brought from many 
parts of the world and they have thrived in this warm, damp, frost-free 


, climate, their growth being rapid and prodigious. About a quarter of a 


mile away to the south and further down the slope is the Old House 
with its charming chapel close by and it too has its own gardens. To 
the west is a ravine referred to as the Inferno. But I shall deal with all 
of these in turn. 

From the entrance lodge above the house to the north-west one 
approaches the New House through an avenue, half a mile in length, 
with camellias on the south bank and Acacia cyanophylla and A. 
dealbata on the north, behind which lie sloping pastures. Beneath these 
trees thousands of arums grow, giving way to the blue and white of 
Agapanthus umbellatus in the summer and the pink of Amaryllis 
belladonna in the autumn. 

When J. B. BLANDY bought the Quinta in 1885 there were already 
many trees planted near and around the ConpDe’s original house. ‘T'wo 
great avenues of widely spaced planes with 100 trees on each side, and 
another of oaks, formed long shade vistas. The entrance to the Quinta 
had been lined with camellias and in all available spaces these shrubs 
were planted. These include singles and doubles, reds and pinks, 
purples and whites, as well as striped and spotted varieties ; they show 
endless variations in form, colour and size. These plants have now 
grown to magnificent proportions and must number over ten thousand 
with many varieties. A recent measurement of some of them gave a 
height of 33 feet although some are getting to an age when they have to 
be pampered. Of the original group of big Camellia sasanqua trees, only 
five remain. The turf has been lifted for three yards around the trunks 
of these to help them to assimilate nourishment more readily and this 
seems to have helped. But with the years the flowers have tended to 
grow smaller and heavy pruning has been necessary. Even so, it is not 
possible to check the die-back which obviously is nothing more than the 
effect of old age (Fig. go). 

Care is taken to preserve existing camellias; all flowers that fall are 
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allowed to lie unswept and it is this rich accumulation—this soil blanket 
—which protects the roots, retains moisture and is generally so beneficial 
in its decomposition of orgaric matter. Portugues? gardeners, with their 
passion for tidiness and constant sweeping, find this “leaving of the 
leaves” an irksome rule. I have tried repeatedly to establish single 
plants as an object of special beauty in herbaceous beds but the growth 
and progress is never as great as when planted in the close proximity 
of clumps or avenues where they protect each other. 

In September, a month usually given to attending to trees, all dead 
wood is cut from the camellias and pruning on a severe scale takes place. 
In some parts of the Quinta there are hedges of camellias, formal, 
squat and prim, like any box or privet hedge in England. These flower 
abundantly in spite of the heavy pruning. This is explained by the fact 
that the trimming is done with great care and each shoot is considered 
individually, for the Portuguese gardeners are expert. In other parts 
the trees spread themselves in length and breadth as they wish. The 
very tall C. sasanqua seed profusely; it is interesting here to recall that 
hundreds of years ago in Japan these seeds were used as a source of oil. 
The seedlings are collected and grown on in individual pots. They grow 
rapidly and give the most suitable stock for grafting purposes when 
3-4 years old. Layering, too, is a successful method of propagation, 
taking two years to establish roots. Strangely, the gardeners seem to 
prefer these two methods to propagation from cuttings. 

The many cultivated forms are derived principally from C. japonica, 
C. sasanqua, C. reticulata and C.saluenensis. Nomenclature of camellias 
is exceedingly difficult, so many are so closely allied and there are 
hundreds here still to be identified. We find that differences in foliage 
are a help in the separation of varieties. Where the plants came from 
originally we have not traced but they obviously must have come from 
Portugal and Belgium in the early days of the garden. 

Camellias here start to flower in early December and continue until 
May. Their beauty is indescribable—either on the plant or lying in a 
thick carpet on the ground. If one can pick out any one variety as being 
more exquisite than its neighbour, I would choose the one we call 
‘Water Lily,’ i.e. the snow-white semi-double ‘alba grandiflora,’ with the 
warm cherry-pink reticulata as a very close second. This latter variety 
may measure from 5-6 inches across. Many camellias are liable to 
produce “‘sports’’—that is a bloom deviating from the mother plant— 
an annoying trait and impossible to eradicate. 

Entering the grounds of the house one finds large trees on either 
side, with camellias underneath or around them. In the immediate 
vicinity are Sequoia sempervirens, Cedrus deodara, Magnolia grandiflora, 
Ginkgo biloba, Araucaria excelsa and particularly fine specimens of 
Liriodendron tulipifera. 

The house stands on a terrace of small rounded pebbles. These 
were brought from the sea-shore and the workmen who are highly 
skilled in the art of embedding them in the earth made paving of 
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intricate and beautiful design. So skilful were these craftsmen that the 
paving has survived the many years of hard wear and is still in good 
condition. Sloping away from this terrace with its lovely views out over 
the gardens to the sea are lawns intersected with herbaceous borders 
and rose and clematis pergolas. Interspersed with these climbing roses 
are plants of Cobaea scandens ; this climber with its bell-shaped greenish- 
purple flowers is almost too rampant a grower—constant cutting back 
only increases its rampageous growth. Here a recently planted Fre- 
montia californica has flowered for the first time this year. This part of 
the garden is well sheltered on the north by a line of Cryptomeria elegans 
together with some Cinnamonum camphora, over 40 feet in height, tulip 
trees and camellias. Nearby, is a group of fine Cedrus atlantica glauca; 
these blue cedars from the Atlas mountains are particularly beautiful 
in the winter months. 

Of recent growth are some silver trees (Leucadendron argenteum) 
from South Africa. Four years ago one of these trees gave cones and 
from the seed thus obtained over 100 new trees have been raised. Silver 
trees are comparatively short-lived, but attain a good height and are 
of extreme beauty. I have frequently been told that the silver tree will 
not grow outside the Cape Peninsula of South Africa, but here is living 
proof of their health and happiness on an Atlantic island. Proteas are 
other strangers that have found a home here. Protea compacta and P. 
cynaroides are healthy shrubs. 

On the left of the main walk is a group of magnolias (sou/angiana, 
lennei, alba, etc.). They range from between 25-30 feet and from Decem- 
ber to the end of March provide deep drifts of colour. Other magnolias 
of recent planting are Magnolia denudata, M. sieboldii, M. wilsonii, 
M. sinensis, M. stellata and the closely allied Drimys winteri. Closely 
related to the magnolias, but with their flowers in the leaf axils, are the 
Michelias; two species do exceedingly well here—M. doltsopa and M. 
fuscata. Their fruit-like scent is very lovely. Here also are two fine 
specimens of Paulownia imperialis and near them clumps of the brilliant 
bird-of-paradise flower, Strelitzia reginae, and Gardenia grandiflora, 
with its glistening dark green foliage and many double, waxy white, 
heavily scented flowers which bloom from June to the middle of August. 

Also to the left of the centre walk is a sunken garden bounded on 
the north and south by terraced banks about 8 feet in depth made of 
local stone. These now form rock-gardens and contain a multitude of 
gaily hued small plants. Included are many South African natives 
which, whilst not necessarily “rock lovers,” grow happily. Nerine 
appendiculata, babianas, ixias and sparaxis of every colour, 7ritonia 
crocata, Haemanthus katherinae, Aristea capitata, Dierama pulcherrima, 
Gladiolus tristis, Ursinia anethoides and Arctotis. Amongst the most 
exquisite of the many true blue flowers from South Africa which thrive 
are the small Roella ciliata, Felicia bergeriana, Aristea capitata and 
Oxypetalum coeruleum. Then there are the greedy mesembryanthemums, 
on sufferance only because of the brilliance of their magenta, satin-pink 
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and orange flowers. Growing out of the low walls surrounding the pool 
in the centre of the sunk garden are numerous Aeonium arboreum which I 
found growing on the rock-face on the north side of the island. It has 
flourished here, and from December to March its stiff rosettes of fleshy 
leaves and bright yellow flowers give a splash of colour to a part of the 
garden which is not usually colourful until March. 

Leaving this part of the garden one crosses a series of small pools 
falling away in different levels. In the spring these pools are edged with 
freesias and scarlet tritonias, whilst on the banks wild yellow lupins 
grow between many varieties of azaleas. In the autumn the belladonna 
lilies and nerine hybrids replace the lupins, the nerines attaining a height 
of 36 inches. 

From the pools one crosses lawns to the charming old chapel of 
Sao Joao. Built by the conpE in a simple baroque design, it forms a 
peaceful halt amidst its surround of trees, grass and water. A Pinus 
radiata of immense girth and height stands sentinel over the chapel, 
with a row of Cupressus lusitanica directly south (Fig. 91). 

An avenue of camellias is now crossed and the second part of the 
garden is approached by a herbaceous border. This is known as the 
“Jardin da Senhora.” This has great charm for there is an abundance 
and lushness of bloom in a perfect setting of old trees and flowering 
shrubs. Roses, lilies, daturas and other good plants have been estab- 
lished here for years. A pleasing feature are terra cotta flower pots 
covered with a layer of bark from the cork trees which grow on the 
estate. The soft grey, rough-textured covering makes a lovely foil for 
the green foliage and the brilliant colouring of the flowers. Herbaceous 
borders are treated much as they are in England. Every three years they 
are lifted in part and replanted, save for clumps which do not need 
attention (Fig. 88). Pergolas of roses, wisteria, Holmskioldia (so frequently 
mistaken for Bougainvillaea, which is better at lower altitudes), the 
Australian Kennedya nigricans, with its racemes of deep purple pea-like 
flowers and the Zimbabwe creeper (Podranea ricasoliana) with its 
funnel-shaped pale pink blooms striped with red, lead through an 
archway of Bignonia grandiflora and a series of terraced levels lie before 
one. This frequent change of level adds greatly to the interest of the 
garden and the whole site at the Quinta with its gentle slopes makes 
endless possibilities for terraces and sunken gardens. Attractive climb- 
ing plants in this part of the garden are Aristolochia elegans and Mande- 
villa suaveolens. A handsome scarlet clerodendron refused to flower for 
five years. Then after a particularly hot summer it burst into bloom 
and has flowered regularly ever since. 

From the “Jardin da Senhora” are visible trees from many parts of 
the world. Most impressive, perhaps, is a gigantic Araucaria brasiliensis. 
A group of Pinus canariensis stand close to a catalpa and a Wigandia 
caracusana 20 feet high. Metrosideros from New Zealand, known 
there as the Christmas tree, is covered in June with small crimson 
bottle-brush flowers. Beloved of the bees, it is one of the loveliest of the 
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flowering trees. The coral and pink flowering eucalyptus from South 
Africa blend with the pink Lagerstroemia indica. Here too are specimens 
of Judas tree (Cercis siliquastvum), African hemp (Sparmannia africana), 
Japanese bitter orange (Ponctrus trifoliata) as well as drimys and mag- 
nolias. A group of Cupressus funebris with their dark foliage tower over 
a large planting of Datura sanguinea. The last produces quantities of 
cream and orange blossoms all the year round and attains great height. 

On one of the terraces is a knot garden worked in golden box, with, 
as its centre-piece, a shallow stone pool planted with the miniature 
yellow water lily. Passing down another terrace, one encounters two 
long narrow lily pools with cupressus planted at each corner. These 
trees were grown from seed from Hadrian’s Villa. The pools are filled 
with water lilies of all colours, a late addition being the “pink lotus.” 

Leaving the “Jardin da Senhora” one comes to a part of the Quinta 
completely different in character. The Old House stands with lawns 
in front and three large ornamental rectangular pools. Many climbing 
plants twine gracefully over the wrought-iron railings of the surround. 
Here blue Plectranthus from Rhodesia, scarlet lobster plant (C/lianthus 
dampieri) and golden Coronilla vie with each other for a peep into 
nature’s looking-glass. A clump of Cyperus papyrus grows to great size 
in the lowest pool (Fig. 86). 

Nearby are more camellia avenues and conifers including Cupressus 
lawsoniana, Pinus montezumae, P. excelsa, Picea orientalis, Abies grandis, 
Agathis australis, Podocarpus totara and Araucaria bidwillii with its cones 
7 inches in diameter. 

The Chinese persimmon (Diospyros kaki) gives an abundance of 
fruit and its brilliant foliage in November remains long after other 
deciduous trees have lost theirs. Growing in the shade and shelter of 
these persimmons are orchids; it is surprising that cymbidiums and 
cypripediums grow entirely out of doors at this altitude of 1,800 feet; 
the former will grow up to 6 feet and have as many as twenty-seven 
blossoms on a stem. They make a colourful display from February 
to late in May. Other varieties of orchids, such as dendrobiums, 
cattleyas, coelogynes, and sobralias, will not grow out of doors here, 
but are found in an adjacent greenhouse together with ferns, anthuriums, 
and philodendrons (Fig. 89). 

Amongst the indigenous trees of Madeira found in the Quinta are 
the beautiful lily-of-the-valley tree (Clethra arborea), the dragon tree 
(Dracaena draco), the giant heath (Erica arborea), the Madeira holly 
(Ilex perado), the island ebony (Oreodaphne foetens), the jasmine- 
scented Pittosporum coriaceum and the fragrant white Notelaea excelsa 
(Picconia). These native trees are of interest to visitors to the island. 

Behind the Old House one climbs to further lawns with large 
plantings of blue hydrangeas and blue and white agapanthus; tree ferns 
from the Azores and the Drakensberg mountains of Natal lift their 
feathery fronds high over this “blue sea” (Fig. 87). Here the garden 
ends and the woods start—but that is another story. 
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The Portuguese gardener is the gardener “par excellence,” as is 
evidenced by his success in California, South Africa and elsewhere. 
These humble people take great pride in their work and are especially 
expert in the art of topiary. Many fine examples are found in Portugal 
itself. Here in Madeira, besides box-topiary, much use is made of 
Muehlenbeckia; strange and varied are the examples at Palheiro, ranging 
from graceful swans to a fat and pompous moose. The interlacing 
twiggy habit and the small leaves lend themselves to clipping and 
training. 

Superstition is much in evidence amongst the gardeners—trans- 
planting of trees or shrubs can only take place when the moon is at a 
certain phase. The highly aromatic Diosma ericoides is always planted 
in any new bed; this supposedly insures success to the planting. Many 
is the time I have removed this plant only to find it replaced ! 

The planting of Cupressus sempervirens is regarded with dismay by 
José, the excellent head gardener. It is associated in his mind with 
cemeteries and sadness and he cannot understand why its slender height 
and grace is so appreciated. 

Roses are exceptionally good in Funchal but here they have never 
been quite so successful nor do they give as large blooms as in England. 
There are many of the old varieties, including a fine plant of the climbing 
‘Fortune’s Yellow,’ now well over fifty years old. Recently a collection 
of many new varieties such as ‘Eden’s Rose’ and ‘Radar’ have been 
imported and I have high hopes for these. It is probable though that 
roses grown in Spain and in the South of France budded on to different 
stocks than those used in England will prove more successful. 

So far I have mentioned successes with plants. But there are many 
failures. Gentians, lilies of the valley, paeonies, and Russell lupins do 
not take kindly to the garden and repeated attempts have never yielded 
happy results for long. Certain shrubs like forsythia are not at their best, 
probably because they do not get a long enough resting period due to the 
very mild winter season. This, in fact, proves more of a handicap than 
one would think. 

There is one other part of the garden which perhaps merits a visit. 
It has been affectionately dubbed ‘‘The Inferno.” This is a rocky basin 
backed by cliffs which lies to the south-west of the New House. A 
trickling stream supplies unlimited moisture and tree ferns and rhodo- 
dendrons thrive in the heavy shade. Many of the trees have the root- 
climbing Monstera deliciosa clinging to them. This clumsily named 
plant gives huge shell-shaped parchment-coloured flowers of classical 
beauty. After flowering, the cylindrical spadix forms a cob-like fruit, 
6-8 inches long ; when really ripe, this can be eaten and has a slight taste 
of pineapple. This is a pleasant spot, particularly on a summer’s day, 
and here the rate of growth is truly remarkable. 

I have frequently tried to grow some of the many lovely flowering 
trees and climbing plants which are found in the streets of Funchal in 
the public gardens, and in the many interesting private gardens. Due, 
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however, to our altitude I have not been successful. To name but a few 
which are worthy of attention by any flower-loving visitor to Madeira: 
the three species of Erythrina (crista-galli, caffra, tomentosa), Sterculia 
acerfolia, Chorisia speciosa, Calodendron capense, Spathodea nilotica, 
Frangipani, Poinciana regia (a good specimen is found in the Public 
Gardens). Of the climbers, the following are particularly beautiful: 
Petrea volubilis, Antigonon leptopus, Allamanda cathartica, Combretum 
abbreviatum, Thunbergia grandiflora. 

Many magnificent collections of orchids are grown with intelligence 
and skill. No visitor to this island can arrive or leave without being 
overwhelmingly aware of the bougainvillaeas—numerous varieties cover 
walls, houses, and gates with indescribable brilliance and beauty. 


Editor’s Note: The Palheiro garden is open to visitors every day of 
the week, except Saturdays and Sundays throughout the year. An entry 
fee of 5 escudos (1s. 3d.) is charged: this money goes to the English 
Church on the Island, with a share for the Roman Catholic Convent 
of Santa Clara. 
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ELECTRIC HEATING IN HORTICULTURE 
E. W. Golding 


(Lecture given on March 8, 1955; MR. F. A. SECRETT, C.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


LL gardeners, whether they be amateurs or professional growers, are 
pe familiar with the complexities of horticulture ; a list of all the 
requirements for bringing a well-grown crop to maturity would be of 
considerable length. Assuming that one has good seed in the first place, 
these requirements can be conveniently divided into two groups:— 
(i) those concerned with the chemical, bacteriological and mechanical 
conditions of the soil, and (ii) those related to climatic conditions using 
the word “‘climatic” in its broadest sense so that it includes artificially 
created conditions of which an increased temperature is but one. For 
ideal cultivation one cannot neglect any of the factors in these groups; 
they should be combined so that optimum relative values—if these could 
be stated—were used. In spite of the large amount of research which has 
already been done on the subject it is still impossible to give a ‘‘recipe”’ 
for ideal growth even for any particular plant, although the work cf plant 


physiologists, e.g. that of DR. F. Ww. WENT in California, has brought the 
.achievement of this aim much nearer. 


The dictionary defines an art as ‘the employment of means to the 
accomplishment of some end, directed by science and skill.” Horti- 
culture fits this definition well. Modern practitioners of the art of 
gardening are calling increasingly upon science to assist them in ob- 
taining good results. Especially in countries like Britain, where the 
natural climate is often unkind, the improved climatic conditions 
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afforded by such devices as glasshouses, frames and cloches enable us 
to produce crops which it would otherwise be impossible to grow or 
which would be very late in maturing. 


CLIMATIC CONTROL 

Having afforded the protection of a glasshouse it would be possible, 
though almost certainly uneconomic, to call on science to provide the 
complete control of the growth factors—heat, light, humidity, carbon 
dioxide content of the atmosphere—necessary to supply all the in- 
gredients in the growing “recipe.” There is little doubt that the 
scientists and engineers could answer this call without much difficulty 
and the ease of control which is closely associated with electrical opera- 
tion, whether it be for heating, lighting or motive power, would enable 
it to play an important role in such ultra-scientific horticulture. But we 
are still far from accepting either the need, or even the desirability, of 
completely controlled methods for general practice, although they may 
possibly be advantageous in special cases. 

We are concerned here particularly with one aspect of the control of 
growth factors—the provision of heat by electrical means. And although 
during recent years much progress has been made towards establishing 
the technique of combining heating with artificial illumination, we shall 
avoid complication by considering only the former in detail. It can be 
generally agreed that heating is often needed for the soil in glasshouses 
and in frames and perhaps even under cloches or in open ground; it is 
needed also for the air in glasshouses. Again, for the ancillary, but very 
important, purpose of soil sterilization it is a dependable, though not so 
commonly accepted, method. 


ELECTRIC HEATING 

Electricity has advantages as a source of heat for horticulture; it is 
convenient to use, can be precisely and simply controlled, adapted easily 
to different purposes and, in particular, can be provided exactly where 
and when it is needed. But if used indiscriminately it may certainly 
prove expensive. Electricity provides a “high-grade form of heat,” 
which can be explained by saying that all the heat losses involved in the 
energy conversion from the coal by which the electricity is produced, 
occur before it arrives at the consumer’s premises. Electric heating 
must, therefore, be applied by methods which match its highly efficient 

uality. 

. The Rural Electrification Section of the Electrical Research Associa- 
tion, at the Shinfield (Reading) Field Station, has been making investi- 
gations on this subject during the past ten years. Its work is continuing 
and the results are being brought into horticultural practice, aided 
materially, of course, by the electrical manufacturers of the appropriate 
equipment. To the utmost possible degree the aim of these experiments 
is the eventual development of electric heating applications which will 
prove economic in practice but, as with any alternative methods, this 
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economy is inevitably influenced, for the commercial grower, by varia- 
tions in market prices for his produce as well as by his operating 
schedules and growing techniques, The best that can be done by the 
research worker is, first, to ensure that the method, as developed, is 
practicable, effective and potentially economic, and then to state the 
operating costs as accurately as possible so that the user can judge its 
possibilities when applied under his own particular circumstances. 
Among these applications are soil sterilization (for which purpose 
the soil temperature must be raised to a high value which is, however, 
maintained for only a short time), soil warming under various growing 
conditions, and space heating in the glasshouse for both of which a 
much smaller increase in temperature is needed though it must be 
maintained for a much longer time. In the glasshouse, soil warming and 
space heating can be combined with advantage. 


RAISING THE TEMPERATURE OF THE SOIL 

To increase the temperature of the soil by a specified amount, a cal- 
culable quantity of heat, or of electrical energy, expressed in kilowatt 
hours (kWh), is needed ; to maintain this temperature there must be a 
certain rate of heat provision, expressed electrically as power in kilo- 
watts (kW), to counterbalance the heat losses to the surroundings. The 
energy required, per cubic foot of soil, to raise the temperature 1° F. 
increases with the moisture content and varies from 0-003 kWh to 
0-012 kWh. For soil sterilization, a temperature of at least 160° F. 
must be attained. Allowing for heat losses in the process, the energy 
consumption is of the order of 2 kWh per cubic foot when the initial 
soil temperature is (say) 50° F. Consumptions of 1} to 2 kWh/cubic foot 
were measured in the experimental work done when the electrically 
operated sterilizer for potting soil was under development. This equip- 
ment (see Fig. 93), which is now on the market in a modified form, had 
tubular heaters immersed in the soil and sterilized 2 cwt. of soil in 
1}hours. Another form of soil sterilizer uses the electrode principle, an 
electric current being passed through the soil itself thereby heating it. 
Research on the electrode method aims at its application to the steriliza- 
tion of glasshouse soil in situ. This might be both a convenient and 
economical method but there are technical problems to be solved before 
it can be put into practice. 


SOIL WARMING 

Soil warming—as distinct from the high-temperature heating needed 
for sterilization—is used to raise the soil temperature by only a few 
degrees to assist growth, usually under the protection of frames or 
cloches or in the glasshouse. Little growth occurs with most horti- 
cultural crops when the soil temperature is under 40° F. but an extra 5° 
to 10° F. brings about much more favourable conditions. 

Two forms of electric heating equipment are available. One is a soil 
warming cable, insulated and operating at mains voltage, and the other 
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is a grid of bare wires, generally galvanized steel, supplied from a 
transformer which steps down the voltage to a low value of 6 to 35 
volts (according to the size of the installation) which is safe even 
with bare (uninsulated) wires. The insulated cables have been used 
particularly for small installations in frames and glasshouses and for 
propagation work, when they can also be used to give a little air warm- 
ing. The low voltage method, which is confined to A.C. supplies, has 
been widely used for small frames and for commercial frames and glass- 
houses and under cloches. The wires are laid at a depth varying from 
6 to 15 inches, according to the purpose of the warming, and at varying 
distances apart up to about 1 foot. Shallow laying is necessary in frame 
hot beds when the need is particularly to raise the temperature of the 
top few inches of soil during the most severe winter weather. Laying 
at greater depths is practised to facilitate cultivation when the wires 
are to be left undisturbed for several years in a glasshouse. With cold 
surface soil the heat passes upwards because the subsoil is warmer, 
but, later in the year, when the top soil warms up, there is a tendency 
for the heat to pass downwards into the cooler subsoil. Measurements of 
soil temperature in the south of England have shown that the monthly 
mean temperature at 1 inch depth, during the period March to Sep- 
tember, is higher by 2° to 4° F. than at 3 feet deep, but during the winter 
months the subsoil at 3 feet is warmer by some 2° to 3° F. 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL FOR PROPAGATION 
The maintenance of a definite minimum temperature by means of 
a thermostat is necessary in some cases, particularly for propagating 
frames and benches. Table I gives examples of the propagating 
temperatures required. 


TABLE I 


SOIL 
TEMPERATURE 
(approximate) 


Seed germination 8 
Peas, cabbage, spinach ‘ , 45 to 50 
Beet, broccoli and cauliflower, parsnip, turnip, parsley , 55 to 65 
Cineraria, delphinium, larkspur, antirrhinum . : 

Asparagus, carrot, celery, lettuce, onion, tomato 

Aster, carnation, cyclamen, dahlia, lupin, stocks, Bypso- 65 to 75 
phila, sweet pea 

Cucumber, sweet corn, melon 

Pansy, Iceland poppy, foxglove, lobelia 


Cuttings 
General . ‘ ‘ . 60 to 75 


75 to 85 


: 
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The thermostat controls the power input so that it is switched off 
when the desired temperature is reached and only comes on again when 
the temperature falls below this value. This ensures, therefore, that 
the electrical energy consumed is the minimum needed to maintain the 
temperature. 

In achieving the necessary temperatures electricity is particularly 
useful in providing, through a soil-warming unit, bottom heat for the 
propagating bench (see Fig. 94) in a glasshouse the air temperature in 
which would not otherwise be sufficiently high—unless a heavy heating 
cost were incurred. An air temperature of (say) 50° F., with soil warm- 
ing, may be used to give as good results, especially for rooting cuttings, 
as an air temperature of some 10 to 15 degrees higher without soil 
warming. 

A useful device is the propagating case which enables a suitable, 
and very local, micro-climate to be created economically within a cool 
house. The case can be separately heated by a soil-warming cable 
attached to its inside walls. As well as for propagation it can be used 
for a small number of plants which may need warmer conditions than 
those in the rest of the glasshouse. 

When larger masses of soil than those used in propagating are 
involved it is not always realized by the user, however, until too late, 
how much heat (or electrical energy which supplies this heat) is required 
to hold the soil temperature to the value which he has chosen in setting 
his thermostat. In this respect the precise control which is afforded by 
electrical operation appears to be a disadvantage until the grower be- 
comes familiar with it. Reduction of the thermostat setting, by even 
two or three degrees, often brings about a very considerable saving in 
the energy consumption over a period of time so that the user should 
be sure that he really needs a high soil temperature before committing 
himself to a heavy consumption by setting his thermostat high. 


THE DOSAGE METHOD OF SOIL WARMING 


For frame hotbeds, thermostatic control was used with electric soil 
warming when this was first introduced in the period between the two 
world wars, but there was no accurate information available on the soil 
temperature needed so that the energy consumption varied with the 
ideas of the gardener. In fact, provided sufficient warmth is given to 
the soil to allow growth to proceed whenever the light is adequate, the 
actual soil temperature does not appear to be critical; a maintained 
increase of 5° or even 10° F. may not result in any significant reduction 
in the growing period during the early spring months, especially if the 
weather continues dull. This fact led to the introduction, by the Elec- 
trical Research Association, during World War II, of the so-called 
“dosage” method of applying electric soil warming. In this method a 
daily “dose” of energy amounting to 45 to 55 watt-hours per square foot 
of soil surface (according to the latitude of the place where it was used) 
was given and was found to achieve the desired result of bringing a crop 
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of lettuce to maturity in about 10 weeks during January to March. More 
recent experiments have confirmed that this dose is, in fact, the most 
economic although, when it was first used, its choice was somewhat 
arbitrary. A great advantage of the method is that the energy consump- 
tion is fixed and known. There is no question of maintaining a par- 
ticular soil temperature ; it is allowed to vary with the weather, leaving 
the plants to do the best they can with the additional warmth provided. 
The daily energy consumption is 1 kWh for a frame soil surface area 
of 20 to 24 square feet so that a growing period of (say) 70 days means a 
consumption of 1} to 14 kWh for each of the four dozen lettuces which 
can be grown on that area (see Fig. 95). Incidentally, it is important 
to choose a suitable variety of lettuce for this hot-bed culture and 
‘Gotte 4 Forcer’ or ‘Cheshunt Early Ball’ have given the best results in 
experiments over ten years or more. 

The dose of energy can be given at a high rate during the night only 
or at a correspondingly lower rate during the whole of the 24 hours. 
The average temperature attained is much the same in the two cases, the 
soil providing good thermal storage. But the heating during the night 
may have the advantage of producing the maximum soil temperature 
some hours later (see Text Fig. 1), when daylight can assist the plant in 
making the best use of this heat; it is well known that illumination and 
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Text Fic. 1—Temperature at 6 inches deep midway between heating wires at 
8 inches deep. Specific loading 94 watts/square foot. 
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temperature should be matched for optimum growth to take place. 
Partly counterbalancing this advantage, there is the fact that the high 
rate of heat production, over the shortened time, means a greater 
power capacity (wattage) in the installation. 

It is of interest to note that heat from the sun takes some hours to 
penetrate to a depth of 6 or 8 inches into the soil so that, at this depth, 
the maximum temperature may occur in the late evening following 
a sunny day (see Text Fig. 2). 


ELECTRIC HEATING IN THE GLASSHOUSE 

Both the soil and the air in the glasshouse need warmth and, because 
of the rather slow and inefficient transfer of heat from air to soil it is 
often advantageous to use electric warming to ensure an adequate soil 
temperature whatever the method used for the space heating. This is 
particularly true for tomato-growing houses when a soil temperature of 
57° to 60° F., at 6 to 8 inches deep, is desirable for planting out. Using 
a low-voltage grid of warming wires, fed by a transformer, and having 
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Text Fic, 2—Corresponding variations of air and soil temperatures 
in a glasshouse. 


a loading of 5 to 10 watts/square foot, the necessary soil temperature can 
be attained in 24 to 30 hours when the air temperature is maintained at 
60° to 65° F. This allows the planting to be done when the plants are 
ready without waiting for warm weather or an extended period of space 
heating (of perhaps 2 or 3 weeks) to warm the soil. The energy con- 
sumption for this initial warming is about 1 kWh for each 6 square feet. 
After planting, short periods of soil warming can be given during the night 
as may be required to maintain the temperature. Space heating in the 
glasshouse (Fig. 96) may be done electrically by means of (a) tubular 
heaters, (b) low-voltage conduit heaters fed from a transformer, or 
(c) immersion heaters in the tank feeding a water-pipe system. 

The energy consumption for a given period will depend upon the 
size and construction of the glasshouse, the minimum temperature to be 
maintained and, of course, the weather as affecting the outside tem- 
perature. It is difficult to give precise figures for this consumption but 
those in Table II are reasonable long-term averages for a 12 feet by 
8 feet glasshouse in the south of England; they may be greater or less 
according to the severity of the winter. 
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Approximate average weekly consumption in kWh 
MONTHS (or cost in pence with electricity at 1d. per kWh) 
: for maintained minimum of: 


45° F. 50° F. 55° F. 60° F. 


December to March in- 


clusive . . | 70 to 95 | 135 to 160 | 210 to 250 | 290 to 320 
November and April . | 25 to35 | 7oto 80] 100 to 150 | 200 to 220 
May . 10 25 65 120 
June to September in- 

clusive . ; ° 1 to6 5 to 20 25 to 55 


Yearly average weekly 


consumption or cost. . 30 60 100 160 


The influence upon the running cost, of the minimum temperature 
to be maintained can be seen very clearly. To ensure that the tempera- 
ture throughout the year shall not fall below 45° F. costs 2s. 6d. per week, 
but if this temperature is to be as high as 60° F. the cost may be some 
13s. od. a week. 

In large-scale operation the economy of electric space-heating for 
the greenhouse is certainly a debatable question and for the commercial 
grower its cost may rule it out. On the other hand, its convenience and 
“insurance value” render it attractive for the amateur gardener. 


CONCLUSION 

In addition to the applications mentioned there are others which are 
less commonly used—water heaters for bulb and sterilizing baths and 
storage water-heaters for the provision of warm water for spraying and 
for such purposes as pot washing. 

Before concluding it should perhaps be explained that in this dis- 
cussion of electric heating the object has been to present the subject as 
an important aspect of the even broader one of controlling the growth 
of plants rather than to give constructional and operational details. 
Adequate information on these can be obtained from the technical 
reports of the Electrical Research Association, from the instructive 
booklets of the Electrical Development Association or, locally, from the 
Area Electricity Boards. 

The author’s thanks are due to his colleagues, MIss R. BECKLEY and 
MR. A. E. CANHAM, who provided the figures given in the two tables. 
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A RECENT ADVANCE IN THE CORRECTION 
OF TRACE ELEMENT DEFICIENCIES 


F. W. Allerton, B.Sc. Hort. (London), A.R.JI.C. 


HERE has for long been recognition that, whereas the “fertilizer” 
“F etaneoat nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, constitute the main 
nutrient requirements from the quantitative point of view, at least 
another nine elements figure in the basic make-up of all plants. 

These are sometimes loosely referred to under the collective term 
of “trace” or “minor” elements but, in fact, three of them, calcium, 
magnesium and sulphur, are more correctly defined as “intermediate” 
elements of plant nutrition as they are required in smaller quantities 
than the fertiliser elements but in considerably larger amounts than the 
strictly trace elements, iron, manganese, boron, zinc, copper and 
molybdenum. 

It is with these latter in general and certain of them in particular 
that I am concerned in this article. 

Now, chemical analysis shows that by far the greatest proportion 
of soils have reserves of the trace elements sufficient to supply the needs 
of crops for an indefinitely long period of years. That trace element 
deficiencies do arise quite frequently in a wide range of plants is 
generally due to an insufficient availability of the reserves to supply 
even the quite small requirements of these elements. 

This is a fact of fundamental importance since it leads logically to 
the conclusion that factors antagonistic to trace element availability can 
exist in otherwise fertile soils. 

This circumstance is, indeed, verified beyond all doubt by the results 
of countless experiments over the years which have been concerned 
with the influence of liming on fertility. 

Thus, parallel to the very generally recorded increase in fertiliser 
element availability resulting from the application of lime in some form, 
especially with highly organic soils, has been the frequent observation 
that deficient trace element uptake appears in the wake of a rise in the 
soil pH due to liming. 

It has been shown that the availability of all of the trace elements 
decrease as the pH figure reaches and exceeds neutrality, with the 
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exception of molybdenum. In certain cases, e.g. manganese, the effect 
of high pH is greater when the organic content of the soil is high. The 
other major factor influencing the availability of the metallic trace 
elements is, according to increasingly impressive evidence, the level of 
available phosphoric acid. In theory this is logical since the phosphates 
of these elements are of the same order of insolubility as the basic 
carbonate complexes considered to be formed under conditions of 
alkalinity. 

It would seem then that we are concerned with potential plant 
deficiencies of iron, manganese, boron, copper and zinc (a) wherever 
the soil is naturally limy or where liming has carried the pH above the 
6°3-6°5 mark which is optimum for the growth of the great majority 
of our plants, and (b) where—as under conditions of heavy ‘“‘balanced” 
fertiliser application—phosphates accumulate. 

In practice, however, iron and manganese are the only trace elements 
required in such quantities that excessive free lime of available phos- 
phates are likely to reduce the availability to the plant to a degree 
sufficient to give rise to significant deficiencies. 

Over the years, at least in this country, biochemists have been mainly 
concerned with induced deficiencies of these two elements and it is in 
this regard that a significant advance has recently been made. 

In 1952, STEWART and LEONARD of the Florida Citrus Experimental 
Station, Lake Alfred, published a report in the Citrus Magazine dealing 
with the causes and control of iron chlorosis. 

They had extended to use on iron-deficient orange trees under field 
conditions, the discovery by JACOBSEN, L. (1) that the essential iron 
supply could be maintained in soil-less culture solutions by the use of 
the ferric salt of an organic complex, ethylenediamine tetra-acetic acid 
(EDTA). 

When used as a dormant season soil application to citrus showing 
the typical chlorisis and branch die-back of severe iron deficiency, the 
full green colour of the leaves returned within six weeks and vigorous 
new extension growth was soon apparent. As little as two ounces of 
actual iron in this organic form per tree had performed what 15 pounds 
per tree of sulphate of iron had failed to do. 

This work was extended with the co-operation of the Alrose 
Chemical Co., Providence, a subsidiary of Geigy, and it was through the 
Geigy Company Limited of Manchester that EDTA metallic trace 
element compounds were first made available for experimental work in 
this country in the winter of 1952. 

The first name given to this form of preparation was “Sequestrol” 
and this became a registered trade mark of the Geigy Company. Later, 
by general agreement, the name “‘Sequestrene’* was substituted, and 
today reference is invariably made to ‘‘Sequestrene iron”’, ““Sequestrene 
manganese”’, and so on. 


* “Sequestrene” and ‘“‘Sequestrene Plus” are registered trade marks of THE 
GEIGY COMPANY LTD. 
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The metallic elements in this complex form are referred to tech- 
nically as being chelated—a term derived from a Greek word meaning 
“a claw.” 

Both terms—sequestered and chelated—refer to the property of 
EDTA and allied compounds of isolating or gripping the metal in such 
a manner that it no longer exhibits the typical properties of the free 
compounds of the element. 

Thus, for example, if sulphate of iron is dissolved in water and a 
solution of lime is added, a bulky brownish insoluble precipitate is 
formed. When Sequestrene iron is treated in the same manner there 
is no immediate precipitate and breakdown of the complex is slow. 

Another range of chelated metallic trace elements has been developed 
in Sweden under the name of Versenols. It is claimed that they are more 
effective under very alkaline conditions than the Sequestrenes, but, as 
yet, little work appears to have been done with them in this country. 

I was privileged to have some of the earliest supplies of Seques- 
trene iron, and work carried out on hydrangeas, in conjunction with 
Cheshunt Research Station, led to the hydrangea experimental exhibit 
at Chelsea Flower Show two years ago which readers will doubtless 
remember seeing. 

This particular plant was chosen for the original tests because the 
foliage shows such obvious yellowing or chlorisis when the pH of the 
pot soil rises much above six as, in fact, it frequently does due to con- 
tinual use of “hard” mains water. 

Within ten days plants which are so chlorotic as to be almost devoid 
of green colour, are visibly returning to a normal condition. It should 
be noted, however, that, whereas a very quick and persistent effect is 
achieved in regard to the foliage, pink varieties are not “blued” by 
Sequestrene iron. This would appear to confirm the theory that 
eyo of of pink hydrangeas results mainly from pH changes in the 
cell sap. 

Plants which have been “blued” with the usual iron/aluminium 
compound are often greatly improved in foliage colour by the use of 
Sequestrene iron, and it has been noted that the intensity and clarity 
of the blue colour is sometimes markedly enhanced where Seques- 
= aluminium is applied at the stage when the inflorescence is just 
visible. 

Other plants which have been found to react favourably are various 
primulas, camellias, azaleas and rhododendrons, Solanum capsicas- 
trum, decorative vines, chrysanthemums, tomatoes and a number of 
soft and top fruit crops. 

The method of application varies somewhat with the subject being 
treated for chlorosis, but it has been found both satisfactory and con- 
venient to standardize the strength of solution at 1 in 1,000, i.e. approxi- 
mately 1 oz. in 6 gallons of water. 

Sequestrene iron dissolves freely to form a pale brown solution 
which is stable for at least a period of days even in hard water. 
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Photo, Vicente, Madeira 


QUINTA DO PALHEIRO: A MADEIRA GARDEN 
Fic. 83—A view of the Quinta do Palheiro with a series of pools bordered by 
freesias and tritonias in spring and connected by rills which carry the water 
through the garden (See p. 401) 


Fic. 84—A view from the New Heuse in January, showing the delightful com- 
bination of evergreen and deciduous trees with Cupressus sempervirens and 
topiary in the sunken garden in the left foreground (See p. 402) 


Fic. 85—A typical view of the garden with a flock of sheep grazing among the 
arums growing in the shade of a spreading tree of Michelia fuscata (See p. 402) 
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Fic. 86—Three ornamental pools with decorative wrought iron railings reflect the 
fine specimens of trees in front of the Old House. A large clump of Cyperus 
papyrus is visible in the centre of the furthest pool (See p 406) 


Photos, Vicente, Madeira 

Fic. 87—The “Blue Sea” of hydrangeas under a canopy of trees matches the blue 
of the vistas to the sea and is one of the features of the garden in summer (See 
p. 406) 
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Fic. 94—Propagating bench with soil-warm 
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. 96—Low voltage, conduit-type, installation for glasshouse space heating 
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(See p. 414) 


: q Fic. 95—‘Gotte & Forcer’ lettuce in electric frame hot-bed (See p. 413) F 
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With pot plants the solution is used to the extent of a light watering 
on already moist soil. Row crops, such as raspberries or strawberries, are 
treated at the rate of 1-2 gallons per yard run of 1ow, preferably when 
the soil is already moist and when growth is fully active in the spring. 

Plants which can be treated individually, such as tomatoes and 
chrysanthemums growing in the border or field soil, are best treated by 
applying 1-4 pints of the solution per plant, according to circumstances. 
Where an area is closely planted, as, for example, in bedding schemes, 
it is satisfactory to apply 1-2 gallons of solution per square yard. 

The necessity for, or frequency of, repeat doses must, at the present 
stage of knowledge, be determined by the appearance of the plants, and 
much work remains to be done on this complex aspect of trace element 
deficiency correction with the Sequestrenes. 

During the course of considerable work over the last two years, 
there has been no evidence that damage can arise from soil treatment on 
the lines indicated above. It is important, however, that the solution be 
kept off the foliage, or that the solution contacting low growing plants 
be washed off before it is dry, with plain water. 

Even in Sequestrene form, iron causes appreciable scorching of 
growth at the 1 in 1,000 strength, and, though this tendency can be 
minimized by the addition of a wetting agent, foliage application of the 
Sequestrenes is not recommended on grounds of safety as well as of 
efficiency. 

A limited amount of work has been done in connection with trees, 
including orchard top fruits. Several instances have been recorded where 
application of Sequestrene iron—at 2-8 ozs. per tree, dissolved in a 
convenient quantity of water for application—has resulted in a marked 
improvement in colour of the foliage and in the vigour of growth. 

In order to reach the area of maximum surface root activity, applica- 
tion has been in a broad band between the rows and early spring seems 
a satisfactory time. With individual trees or bushes, treatment of the 
whole area overshadowed by the branches is often advisable, and, in 
such instances, 1-2 gallons of solution per square yard is indicated. 

Most of the information so far to hand concerns Sequestrene 
iron. Work is progressing with the Sequestrenes of manganese and other 
metallic trace elements, but it is premature yet to attempt precise 
recommendations. 

In a number of cases, however, manganese deficiency has been found 
to run parallel to that of iron and, to take account of this circumstance 
and to give the gardener an opportunity of using the Sequestrenes under 
his own conditions, a Sequestrene mixture has recently been made 
available through retail sources. This material has been named “‘Seques- 
trene Plus”, and is based on the Sequestrenes of iron and manganese 
together with active magnesium. It should have very general applica- 
tion, particularly on chalky soils, and is used as already indicated for 
Sequestrene iron, but at the more convenient amateur strength of 
1 oz. per gallon of water. 
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It will be apparent that so complex a subject as the correction of 
trace element deficiencies cannot be covered in more than very brief 
detail in the course of one article, but a sufficient indication may have 
been given of the trend of progress as instanced by the discovery and 
application of the Sequestrenes. Much, very much, remains to be done, 
but we would appear to have in these materials a most valuable new 
approach to a problem which has for long ranked as one of prime 
importance in the effective culture of our garden, orchard and glasshouse 
crops. 
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NOTTINGHAM PARKS DEPARTMENT 


HORTICULTURAL APPRENTICESHIP SCHEME 
W. G. Ayres, N.D.H. 


jo bea in common with many other Parks Departments is 
suffering from a chronic shortage of trained gardeners—resulting 
in the main from the closing of many first-class private gardens, the 
former recruiting ground for this type of worker. It behoves al! Depart- 
ments, therefore, to make their own arrangements for training. I 
have had so many enquiries recently about the Nottingham training 
scheme that I cannot help feeling that there is a general awakening to 
the need to establish training facilities and this brief summary may be 
of help to those so interested. 

My interest in such a scheme was roused by that instituted in 1922 
in Manchester at the instigation of the late w. w. PETTIGREW, and when 
I took up my appointment as Chief Officer of Shrewsbury Parks 
Department in 1931, I was able to institute a training scheme there. 
The success with our first intake of two excellent boys spurred me on 
and when I came to Nottingham in 1936, I did not hesitate to commence 
a similar apprenticeship scheme here. 

I should say that in my opinion such a scheme need not be confined 
to the larger Departments. Smal! Departments should also be able to 
provide training, always providing, and this to my mind is the first 
essential to any scheme, that there are on the staff, fully trained and 
experienced men able and willing to tutor trainees under their charge. 

A second essential is to secure the co-operation of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, to provide fullest information for the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Bureau and the local schools as to the training, prospects and 
opportunities for trainees. All this helps to break down the common 
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misapprehension of the gardener’s job (often based inaccurately on the 
jobbing gardener). If possible, I prefer a Grammar School boy, but 
reasonably intelligent Secondary School boys can make the grade, 
always provided, and this too is most important, that there is a real 
liking for gardening—that natural love of the job that makes a real 
gardener. 

Our indentured apprenticeship period is at the present time for 
three years, and as far as possible, an intake of six new apprentices per 
annum is recruited (usually we have more applicants than vacancies). 
This enables new entrants to train with 2nd and 3rd year boys. Appren- 
ticeship usually commences at the age of 16—boys leaving school at 15 
serve a year as garden youths. A// entrants must serve three months’ 
probationary period in any case, before being indentured. 

At the present time there are 24 indentured apprentices, 10 of whom 
have received a Grammar School education. In addition there are 20 
garden youths. Some, if satisfactory, will in due time be accepted for 
apprenticeship whilst the others may not be suitable for inclusion in the 
scheme, but are used for general duties. 

Whilst training, all serve at various Parks, and in addition to receiv- 
ing instruction are expected to assist in most of the routine work 
involved on the maintenance of their Park. 

Apprentices are moved to different Parks, usually on January 1 each 
year. This enables them to secure a varied and comprehensive training 
in the following:— 


The production of hardy trees and shrubs. 

The production of bedding plants. 

The production and maintenance of stove and greenhouse plants. 

The arrangement of floral decorations for civic functions. 

Maintenance of ornamental areas including trees, shrubs, bedding, 
etc. 

Maintenance of specialized sports areas and other open spaces. 

A special feature in the scheme is the cultivation of hardy fruits and 
vegetables and the culture of vines, peaches, etc., under glass, 
in the Model Kitchen Garden. 


In special cases, practical experience in the construction of Parks 
features, recreation grounds and sports areas may be made available. 

Demonstrations of specialized skills and visits are made when any- 
thing of particular interest arises within the Department or any other 
local horticultural centre. 

In the case of any senior apprentice who shows promise, an oppor- 
tunity is provided for him to receive a three months’ period of instruc- 
tion under the Department’s Landscape Surveyor, where he will be 
given opportunities to practise draughtsmanship and surveying. 

Apart from the practical work in the Parks, all garden youths and 
apprentices give an undertaking to attend the Horticultural Classes 
with a view to securing the Royal Horticultural Society’s Junior and 
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Senior Certificates. These classes are arranged (a) at Evening Institutes 
for boys under 18, where Elementary Horticulture is taught, and (b) at 
the Technical College where instruction in more advanced horticulture 
is provided; this enables the students of 18 years to take the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Senior Examination. Both the above evening 
classes are staffed by Instructors from the Parks Department. All 
employees and apprentices under the age of 18 years are also required 
to attend Day Release Classes where instruction in English, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Civics, etc., is provided for half a day and Botany and the 
scientific principles of Horticulture for the rernainder of the day. A 
more advanced class in Botany and Horticultural Science is provided 
for half a day per week to all apprentices until their indentures are com- 
plete. In the event of any of these senior lads being in possession of 
the R.H.S. Senior Certificate, they are encouraged to sit for the N.D.H. 
qualifying examination, unless, of course, they already possess the 
necessary educational standard, and also to take the special course 
on Turf Management. 

The recording of the progress of each apprentice is a most important 
matter, especially in the larger Departments when the youth can often 
feel like a small cog in a very large wheel. I make a point of interviewing 
each trainee every six months, armed with a complete dossier of in- 
formation about his progress in all sections and find this one of my most 
interesting and rewarding labours. 

On the termination of his apprenticeship, the indentures are com- 
pleted and signed and handed to the apprentice. 

After two years in another Department or at Wisley, Edinburgh or 
Kew, the apprentice is accepted as a trained gardener and paid as such 
(although I must record, in passing, my dissatisfaction at the present 
low rates laid down by the National Joint Council). There are then in 
most Departments, opportunities for further advancement—Propa- 
gators, Foremen, Nursery Foremen, Superintendents in charge of 
grounds—all these positions are open to fully trained men. 

Yet further spheres open up for any who may be accepted for 
training at the Institute of Park Administration Training College. The 
successful completion of the comprehensive course there, should ulti- 
mately secure for the student his first technical or administrative post in 
a Parks Department. Landscape Draughtsmen, Landscape Surveyors, 
Horticultural Assistants, Technical Assistants in various specialist jobs, 
Horticultural Education Officers, Deputies, and eventually Chief Officer 
posts are all open to the enthusiastic and trained man. 

Has Nottingham and the Parks service, benefited from our scheme? 
Without a doubt, half of those who have finished their apprenticeship 
are now in administrative positions in Parks Departments, the remainder 
are serving in Nottingham as technicians, propagators, and trained 
gardeners—the complete justification of an apprenticeship scheme. 
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LOUISA LAWRENCE AND HER GARDEN 
Geoffrey Taylor 


7 average woman in her relationship to the Arts—and among them, 
of course, to the art of gardening—is more sensitive, more apprecia- 
tive, and more creative than the average man. Men will, no doubt, 
admit as much. By universal consent, a woman’s place is the flower 
garden. The most popular books about gardening are written by women. 
For every edition of Loudon’s Encyclopaedia there are two editions of 
his wife’s Ladies’ Companion. But again, as in the other arts, when one 
comes to consider achievement above a certain level, the great—even 
the respectable—women gardeners are outnumbered by the men. 

So far as gardening is concerned, this sex-distinction could be easily 
demonstrated. To draw further conclusions from it would be imper- 
tinent and very unwise. But, given that it is so, it has the effect of making 
the important women gardeners stand out the more conspicuously. 

LOUISA LAWRENCE was outstanding also as a conspicuous beauty. 
Not but that, compared with Miss WILLMOTT’s, her looks may have been 
a shade insipid; and one might not have been drawn to her as one would 
have been drawn to the ugliness of MISS JEKYLL. Nor was she as a 
gardener in quite the same class with these. For one thing she was also 
a mother and a society hostess; for another—well, lovely as she was, 
she had not the look of a great gardener, if the science of phrenology 
which flourished in her day, means anything. 

-None the less, MRS. LAWRENCE gained a great reputation by her 
gardens. She was born in 1803 or thereabouts—she was reticent as to 
the exact year—the daughter of JAMES TREVOR SENIOR, a Buckingham- 
shire landowner. At the age of twenty-five, more or less, she married 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, F.R.S., the great surgeon, some twenty years older 
than herself, who restored J. Cc. LOUDON to tolerable health at a time 
when all other doctors had given him up. 

For the first ten years or so of her married life, MRS. LAWRENCE lived 
at Drayton Green, then a straggling little village seven miles west of 
London on the way to Oxford. Here LouDON visited her at what he 
called “the Lawrencian Villa” at the end of May, 1838, and he gave a 
detailed account of her house and garden in The Gardener's Magazine 
for July. 

LOUDON claimed, and he knew what he was talking about, that 
MRS. LAWRENCE’S garden, of rather less than two acres, was the most 
remarkable of its size in the neighbourhood of London. Drayton Green 
was set in flat country among small, high-hedged, pasture fields, so that 
extensive views were out of the question. However, the LAWRENCES 
were extremely rich, and, having but two acres and no landscape 
distance, their wealth was lavished on a flower garden. The increase in 
the number of the suburban rich, who, because they were necessarily 
suburban, had to make do with small properties, was a main cause of 
(423) 
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the great growth of flower-gardening. In fact, flower-gardening was 
perhaps the new middle-class’s best contribution to nineteenth-century 
civilization. 

MRS. LAWRENCE’S garden started with no particular advantages as to 
shape or aspect. It was rectangular, about twice as long as it was broad, 
and its length ran due east from the drawing-room windows. Also it 
ran uphill at the rate of one foot in fifty—which LoupON considered 


Text Fic. 3—A view of the flower beds at the Lawren- 
cian villa, Drayton Green, from Loudon’s Suburban 
Gardener, 1838. 


undignified. “Yet,” he observed, making the best of it, “viewing the 
lawn as an arena for the display of plants, statues, and other interesting 
objects, from the windows of the drawing-room, it has an advantage 
in that point of view over a falling surface’”’—and he proves his opinion, 
as he always delighted to do, with an elaborate geometrical figure of 
intersecting triangles and circles. 

Even if MRS. LAWRENCE hardly understood LOUDON’s recondite 
mathematics, they probably pacified her. She had certainly made the 
most of the ground at her disposal, laying it out in groups of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, sometimes combined with flowers, sometimes with 
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rockwork, and with many statues and fountains, and many finely- 
wrought metal flower-baskets (Text Fig. 3). 

Of the statues and vases, LOUDON—who, without knowing it, was 
something of a social leveller—could not help remarking that “though 
some of these are of bronze, marble, or stone, yet others, of composition 
equal in point of taste, though far inferior in pecuniary value, are of 
AUSTIN’S artificial stone, or of earthenware.” If LOUISA LAWRENCE felt 
a twinge when she read that, still, she was a Fellow of the Horticultural 
Society, and the main point was the plants. These, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, roses, and herbaceous perennials, were, beyond substitution in 


Text Fic. 4—The rustic arch and cupid at the Lawrencian Villa, Drayton 
Green, from Loudon’s Suburban Gardener, 1838. 


any inferior material, “of the most rare and beautiful kinds”—and again 
LOUDON knew what he was talking about. 

LOUDON regrets that he has not space to name all the rarities that 
MRS. LAWRENCE grew. But the Lawrencian garden included six hundred 
species of hardy herbaceous plants, a hundred and forty species of 
Alpines in the rock-work, and five hundred varieties of roses. This was 
in days long before the first Hybrid Tea, and before even Hybrid 
Perpetuals were fashionable; but MR. HENRY BOHN, the publisher, had 
over a thousand different kinds of rose in his garden at Twickenham. 

There were also three hundred and forty varieties of hot-house 
plants, and it was probably for these, especially her orchids, that 
MRS. LAWRENCE was famous as the greatest amateur of her time. She 
was highly competitive. Between May 1833, when she took her first 
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prize, and May 1838, she had secured a grand total of fifty-three medals. 
In all England, the only rivals she feared were the great DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE and his astute, ambitious, MR. PAXTON—and, as often as not, 
she beat them. 

Her greatest triumph was the first flowering in captivity of Amherstia 
nobilis, that evergreen leguminous tree “‘of almost unsurpassed magni- 
ficence and brilliancy, requiring a very high and moist temperature.” 
This rare tree flowered in the Lawrencian hot-house soon after its 
discovery in Burma in 1837. PAXTON flowered it at Chatsworth a year 
or two later, and then it refused to flower anywhere in England until 
LORD AMHERST succeeded with it at Didlington Hall in 1887. mrs. 


Text Fic. 5—Rustic arch and vase at the Lawrencian villa, Drayton 
Green, from Loudon’s Suburban Gardener, 1838. 


LAWRENCE, having enjoyed her triumph, presented her plant to Kew, 
where it shortly died. 

If the flowering of the noble ‘Amherstia’ was MRS. LAWRENCE’S 
greatest horticultural triumph, it was, perhaps, eclipsed socially a few 
years later when the Queen and the Prince Consort arrived at nine 
o’clock one evening to see a ‘Night-blowing Cereus,’ such as THORNTON 
figured in his “Temple of Flora,’ romantically open its blossom by 
moonlight or more probably by candle-light. 

But this was after 1840, in which year she left Drayton Green, her 
husband having bought the more socially imposing and professionally 
impressive Ealing Park. Here, besides QUEEN VICTORIA, she entertained 
many European Kings and Queens, and countiess members of the 
nobility: and once, SIR ROBERT PEEL and all his Ministers. 
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Yet Ealing Park, more splendid, can never have been quite the 
unique success that the villa at Drayton Green had been. For Ealing 
Park was already well laid out as a garden when she went there; whereas 
at the Lawrencian villa ‘‘all the different scenes, all the beds of flowers, 
pieces of rockwork, etc., as well as the greenhouses and hot-houses, 
were designed by MRS. LAWRENCE herself, and executed under her 
direction.” 

And this garden of under two acres at Drayton was kept by fewer 
gardeners than LOUDON had supposed. A mere matter of six men—with 
the addition of two women for collecting insects and dead leaves—were 
employed year in year out. And they worked of course, from dawn to 
dusk, and there were no half-days. There are gardens of almost ten 
times the acreage that must today make do on a more meagre staff than 
that. What MRS. LAWRENCE paid out in wages is not known, but from 
the accounts of an Irish garden in 1838, it would appear that a head 
gardener got two shillings a day, under-gardeners one-and-fourpence, 
one-and-twopence, and a shilling, and a boy sixpence. 

One does not imagine LOUISA LAWRENCE herself doing much of what 
JANE LOUDON called “‘stirring the soil”. But surely she knew very well 
how to look decorative amongst her flowers and bowers and garden 
ornaments. And she may often have been found alone among them, 
since LOUDON says that MR. LAWRENCE spent much of his time in London 
—keeping most of his books and his wine there. LOUDON, perhaps, 
walked round her garden with never a drink, but was she indeed the 
“Louisa” of LADY BLESSINGTON’S poem? 


. .. Ay—when he comes, 
(But not till then) I’ll smile. O! he has stolen 
My smiles away, and left me, in their stead, 
Tears, bitter tears—unseemly dew for flowers: 
Take back thy gift, then, dear one: it would die, 
Wet by such showers—for Hearts-ease never bloom’d 
On heart from its twin heart by absence reft. 


She died in 1855. Her husband lived another twelve years—just long 
enough to be made sIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Baronet, at the age of eighty- 
four. Her son, SIR TREVOR LAWRENCE, was a reforming President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society from 1885 till his death in 1913, during 
which time he restored the society’s prestige and more than restored 
its fortunes. 

LOUISA LAWRENCE was only one of a host of contemporary women 
gardeners. There were also the Scottish LADY DALHOUSIE and the Irish 
LADY DONERAILE, whose husband, a great hunting man, died of hydro- 
phobia from the bite of a mad fox. ‘There was LADY DOROTHY NEVILL, 
and there was LADY BROUGHTON. LADY BROUGHTON’S rock-garden at 
Hoole was modelled on the mountains of Savoy. Some of her towering 
peaks appear, from contemporary pictures, to have risen well over fifty 
feet above the paths at their base. They could hardly have been planted 
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without the help of ladders, and could barely have supported plant life 
other than Sedum album and Cerastium tomentosum. The Hoole garden 
also enshrined an imitation Mer de Glace done in grey limestone, 
quartz and spar—with fragments of white marble to look like snow. 
The whole thing must have outshone sIR FRANK CRISP’s spectacular 
efforts of a century later. 

Coming down from these heights and from the nobility, there were 
MRS. WRAY and MRS. SHERBOURNE—once commemorated in what is 
now an abandoned genus Sherbournia. And there was MRS. MARRYATT, 
F.H.S., whose historic garden at Wimbledon fortunately “fell away in a 
gradual manner from the front of the house,” and who must have 
gained nearly as many medals as MRS. LAWRENCE herself. 

And then there was LADY AMHERST after whom, jointly with her 
daughter LADY SARA ELIZABETH, the lovely Amherstia nobilis was named. 
She was born in 1762, the HONOURABLE SARA ARCHER, and her first 
husband was the fifth EARL OF PLYMOUTH—on whose death she married 
in 1800 the first EARL AMHERST. She died in 1838—shortly before mrs. 
LAWRENCE managed to make her Amherstia flower—and her husband 
at once married the next dowager LADY PLYMOUTH, his first wife’s 
daughter-in-law. It might be a short story by THOMAS HARDY. 

LADY AMHERST was a great patron of botany rather than a great 
gardener, and her husband’s family seems to have been unrelated to 
that of the LORD AMHERST, who flowered ‘Amherstia’ in 1887. 

This other LORD AMHERST—BARON AMHERST of Hackney—was the 
father of the HONOURABLE ALICIA MARGARET AMHERST, the fifth of seven 
daughters, who wrote a learned History of Gardening in England—well- 
documented and reliable down to the end of the seventeenth century, 
less so, as she herself admitted, in its later chapters. 

But ALICIA AMHERST was no contemporary of LOUISA LAWRENCE’S. 
Of those who were her contemporaries, few for certain had a garden 
that equalled, none a garden that surpassed, the two acres sloping gently 
upwards from the drawing-room windows at the Lawrencian villa. 


NEW PRIMULA FROM NEPAL 


F. Ludlow 


Primula reidii Duthie var. williamsii Ludlow.* 


N 1952 and 1954 the British Museum (Natural History) and ‘The 
Troyai Horticultural Society sponsored expeditions to West and 


Central Nepal respectively, and on each occasion the collectors returned 
with a blue Soldanelloid primula of great beauty. 


* Primula reidii Duthie var. williamsii Ludlow, var. nov. Varietas haec habitu 
robustiore, corolla majore coerulea nec alba a typo (var. reidii) recedit ; nonnunquam 
cum P. wigramiana W.W.Sm. certe valde affini confusa sed species citata foliis breviter 
petiolatis aliter dispositis divergit. T’ypus in Herb. Mus. Brit. a Stainton, Sykes @& 
Williams (n. 1770) lectus. 
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This primula was at first regarded as a new species closely related 
to P. wigramiana W. W. Sm. and P. wollastonii Balf. f., but, in 1954, 
on receipt of additional material it was apparent that its true affinity 
lay with P. reidii Duthie. Indeed, except for its blue flowers and more 
robust form of growth, it is not possible to separate this plant from 
P, reidit taxonomically. Even the difference in colour shows signs of 
inconstancy. For example, in Stainton, Sykes and Williams 1101, a 
gathering of blue-flowered plants, there is one which is white save for a 
blue edging to the margin of the corolla; and in Polunin, Sykes and 
Williams 2563, collected in 1952, which is a white-flowered gathering of 
P. reidii, there are plants which show blue edgings to the corollas. 
Colour variations from white to blue or vice versa, are not infrequent in 
the section Soldanelloideae—witness P. buryana Balf. f. and P. umbratilis 
Balf. f. For the present, therefore, it seems better to regard this lovely 
Soldanelloid from Nepal not as a new species but as a variety of P. 
reidi. ‘The varietal epithet is in honour of MR. L. H. J. WILLIAMS of the 
British Museum (Natural History), who was the leader of both expedi- 
tions. Seeds and plants in the dormant state were collected by the two 
expeditions on several occasions and the plant is now being grown with 
considerable success in many gardens. It was exhibited at the R.H.S. 
Show on May 25, 1954, but received no commendation (Fig. 92). 
Altogether twelve gatherings were made, four in Western Nepal in 1952, 
and eight in Central Nepal in 1954, viz:— 


WESTERN NEPAL, 1952. Polunin, Sykes and Williams 2260, 3379, 3535; 
3578. 

CENTRAL NEPAL, 1954. Stainton, Sykes and Williams 1028, 1101, 1770, 
3245, 4075, 5602, 7941, 9003. 

The type specimen is Stainton, Sykes and Williams 1770, Taglung 

(south of Tukucha), Kali Gandaki, 12,000 ft., July 12, 1954, and is 

preserved in the British Museum (Natural History). 
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TREATMENT OF ELMS 


Question. Along one end of my estate there is a fine row of common elm. 
The trees are now reaching maturity and as far as I can tell there is no 
evidence to suggest that the trees are not sound. Despite the healthy 
appearance of the planting it has been pointed out to me that elms 
are dangerous and in the public interest I must have them removed. 
Could you please tell me if elms are always dangerous and advise me 
on what steps I should take if this is the case ? 


Answer. Of late years the question of the safety of common elm (U/mus 
campestris) has been much in the public mind. The matter was con- 
sidered by the Ministry of Works Advisory Committee on Forestry. 
This Committee did not believe that mature trees of this elm are to 
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be regarded as necessarily dangerous. In addition to this the Com- 
mittee recommended further planting of the tree where considera- 
tions of environment made it especially suitable. 

This does not mean that elms cannot be dangerous and in the 
interest of public safety confirmation should be made that there is 
no Dutch Elm disease in the trees. To this it must be added that it 
is only fair and reasonable to remove any heavy branches which 
may be the cause of trouble at some future date. 


PERPETUAL-FRUITING STRAWBERRIES AND VIRUS 


Question. I have recently planted some perpetual fruiting strawberries, 
variety “Triomphe,’ within 3 feet of some very healthy ‘Royal 
Sovereign.’ Since doing so I have read in my nurseryman’s catalogue 
that perpetual-fruiting varieties whilst not necessarily showing 
virus themselves may act as carriers and should, therefore, be 
planted away from ordinary summer-fruiting varieties. Would a 
9-foot gap be sufficient safeguard as I can arrange this by discarding 
my oldest ‘Royal Sovereign’ plants ? 


Answer. To be reasonably safe against the spread of virus a minimum 
of 60 feet should separate your perpetual-fruiting variety and ‘Royal 
Sovereign.’ One of the great drawbacks with the perpetual-fruiting 
strawberries is that there are no virus-free stocks of them available. 
Therefore, unless properly isolated, they can infect healthy stock 
of our summer-fruiting varieties with disastrous results, particularly 
virus-sensitive ones like ‘Royal Sovereign.’ This same isolation 
system should also be adopted where virus tolerant and virus- 
sensitive summer-fruiting varieties are being planted in the same 
garden. The outstanding example of this is where the tolerant 
‘Huxley Giant’ is being planted along with the sensitive ‘Royal 

Sovereign.’ Tolerant varieties may carry virus but are not so liable 

to show symptoms of it as are the sensitive ones. 


CAPSID ON APPLE FRUITS 

Question. Many of my apples this year have raised, corky blotches on 
the skin. What is the cause of this and is there anything I can do next 
year to prevent it happening again ? 


Answer. The apples have been damaged by the Apple Capsid Bug, 
Plesiocoris rugicollis. 

The eggs are laid in midsummer in the bark of young shoots but 
do not hatch until April or May the following year. The young 
capsids are yellowish-green in colour. They feed on the foliage 
causing small brown marks to appear, which afterwards turn 

black. Later, they puncture the young fruitlets causing similar 
marks to appear, which as the fruit increases in size develop in 
corky patches. By June the nymphs mature and the adults remain 
on the tree for a period of about seven weeks, during which time the 
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eggs are deposited. The adults are active insects, green in colour and 
about } inch long. 

The pest is controlled by the use of a DDT spray diluted accord- 
ing to maker’s instructions and applied at the green cluster stage. 


THRIPS ON FREESIAS 

Question. Could you please tell us what is attacking our freesias as it is 
getting quite serious ? 

Answer. The silvering of the freesia foliage has been caused by the 
feeding of the Onion Thrips, Thrips tabaci, which attacks a wide 
range of plants outdoors and under glass. 

The eggs are inserted into the underside of the leaves or in 
various parts of the flowers and they hatch about a week later under 
glasshouse conditions. The yellow larvae feed on the foliage and 
blooms and when fully fed they enter the soil in order to pupate. The 
adults which vary in colour from yellow to dark brown emerge shortly 
afterwards. There are two or three generations a year out of doors, 
but under glass there may be as many as twelve. 

Damaged plants may show silvered foliage, flecked or discoloured 
flower petals or malformed blooms. 

Regular spraying with water helps to reduce the population on 
infested plants since young larvae have difficulty in returning to the 
plants once they are dislodged. 


Routine spraying with DDT or BHC or periodic fumigation 
with smoke generators containing these substances will give an 
effective control. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 

Question. What is the best remedy for mildew on my Michaelmas 
daisies ? 

Answer. The common powdery mildew on Michaelmas daisies which 
shows as a whitish coating on the leaves is caused by the fungus 
Erysiphe cichoracearum. Some varieties are more susceptible than 
others, but it is worth mentioning that extreme dryness at the roots 
will make the plants more prone to attack and on light soils some 
provision for mulching and watering should be considered. 

The spray recommended against this mildew is lime sulphur 
used at the strength of one part in eighty parts of water (i.e. 4 pint 
in 5 gallons water) with a good spreader added to it. Some people 
use one of the brands of colloidal copper spray with good results but 
those asters of Ericoides type will not tolerate copper sprays and 
should not be included in such a treatment. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Camellia reticulata in California 


Ba nineteen varieties or hybrids of Camellia reticulata which were 
brought from Kunming to California in 1948 and 1949 have now 
grown sufficiently so that their characteristics may be noted accurately. 

It was the opinion of DR. TE TSUN YU, former Director of the Yunnan 
Botanical Institute of Kunming, and DR. WALTER LAMMERTS, who 
arranged the original shipment to California, that many of these 
varieties are hybrids. Of the twenty-three garden forms of C. reticulata 
known to exist in China, all but two are of unknown antiquity. 

The following varieties have ail borne viable seeds in California: 
‘Buddha,’ ‘Butterfly Wings,’ ‘Chang’s Temple,’ ‘Crimson Robe,’ ‘ Lion’s 
Head,’ ‘Noble Pearl,’ ‘Tali Queen,’ ‘Willow Wand.’ 

Experiments now in progress indicate that all of the varieties named 
above may be propagated from rooted cuttings. Those not named must 
be reproduced by grafting. At the Huntington Botanical Gardens, 
San Marino, California, more than two hundred seeds taken from 
C. reticulata, garden form, have been germinated. 

RALPH PEER 


Los Angeles. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1954 AND 1955 


FREESIAS 


Sixteen stocks of seed of freesias were received in 1954 for trial at Wisley. 
The trial was sown on May 4, 1954 into 8-inch pots containing John Innes 
Potting Compost No. 1. The pots were stood in a warm glasshouse and 
when the seedlings were 2 inches high the number of seedlings in each pot 
was reduced to eight. For the summer the trial was transferred to a cold 
frame where the pots were plunged in peat. On September 15, 1954 the trial 
was moved into a warm glasshouse. During September and October a weekly 
feed of a liquid fertilizer was given. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of Floral Committee “‘A” and 
on its recommendation the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society has 
made the following awards to six strains of freesias. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


OHLSENS ENKE SUPER WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) A.M. December 2, 
1954. Plant 28 inches tall, vigorous; flowers 2} inches diameter, 2 inches 
one, 5 to twelve flowers per spike, pure white, throat yellow at extreme 

. 

HUNDERUP YELLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. 
Daehnfeldt Ltd., Odense, Denmark.) H.C. November 18, 1954. Plant 26 
inches tall, vigorous; flowers 2} inches diameter, 1? inches long, nine 
to thirteen flowers per spike, Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6/1), outer edges of 
petals Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6). [3] 
(432) 
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HUNDERUP RED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. Daehn- 
feldt Ltd.) H.C. November 18, 1954. Plant 30 inches tal!, vigorous; flowers 
1} inches diameter, 17/5 inches long, colours in shades of red which included 
China Rose (H. CC. 024/1), Magenta (H.C.C, 27/2), and Magenta Rose 
(H.C.C, 027/1), throat white with yellow blotch. [9] 

KONYNENBURG & MARK SUPER BLUE. (Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, Noordwyk, Holland.) H.C. December 
2, 1954. Plant 33 inches tall, vigorous; flowers 2 inches diameter, 1? inches 
long, eight to twelve flowers per spike, colours in shades of blue which included 
Mauvette (H.C.C. 537), Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/3), Methyl Violet 
(H.C.C. 39/2) and Violet (H.C.C. 36/2), throat white at base yellow. [14] 

OHLSENS ENKE SUPER LIGHT BLUE. (Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) H.C. December 2, 1954. Plant 30 
inches tall, vigorous; flowers 1} inches diameter, 1? inches long, six to fifteen 
flowers per spike, colours in shades of blue which included Aster Violet 
(H.C.C, 38/3) and Aster Violet (H.C.C. 38/1), throat white. [11] 

OHLSENS ENKE SUPER RED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) H.C. December 2, 1954. Plant 30 inches tall, 
vigorous ; flowers 1} inches diameter, 1} inches long, eight to sixteen flowers 
per spike, colours in shades of red near Magenta (H.C.C. 27), throat creamy 
yellow. [7] 


NARCISSI 
A sub-committee of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee inspected the 
trial on April 22, 1955 and on its recommendation the Council of the Royal 


Horticultural Society has made the following awards to narcissi as varieties 
for garden decoration. 


The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. Twenty-five bulbs of each variety 
were grown. 


Division I.—Trumpet Narcissi 
(a) Perianth coloured; Corona coloured, not paler than the Perianth 

KOREA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mrs. F. E. W. Hanger, The 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey.) 
A.M. April 22, 1955. Plant vigorous, foliage 18 inches long, erect. Flower 
stems 18 inches tall; flowers 4} inches diameter, of good form; perianth 
segments 14 inches long, surface flat to slightly ribbed, Canary Yellow 
(H.C.C, 2/1); corona 2% inches long, slightly ribbed, mouth expanded, 
frilled, margins serrated, reflexed, Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3). Flowering 
from April 11, 1955. Flowers in the first year twenty-five, in the second 
sixty-eight. [32] 

(c) Perianth white; Corona white, not paler than the Perianth 

MOUNT HOOD. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. P. van Deursen, 
Sassenheim, Holland and sent by Messrs. R. H. Bath Ltd., The Floral Farms, 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire.) F.C.C. April 22, 1955. Described R.H.S. 
Journat 76, p. 279. (A.M. 1951.) [4] 


Division VI.—Cyclamineus Narcissi 
(a) Cup or corona not less than two-thirds the length of the Perianth segments 
CHARITY MAY. (Raised, introduced and sent by C. F. Coleman Esq., 
Broomhili, Hartley, Cranbrook, Kent.) F.C.C, April 22, 1955. Described 
R.H.S. JOURNAL 77, p. 340. (A.M. 1952.) [85] 
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SCHIZANTHUSES 


Twelve stocks of schizanthuses were received in 1954 for trial at Wisley. 
The trial was sown on August 20, 1954, in seed pans containing John Innes 
Seed Compost. The plants were potted singly into 3-inch pots on September 
24 using John Innes Potting Compost No. 1. Three plants were potted into 
an 8-inch pot on October 14 and were given a further move into a 10-inch pot 
on December 2. For these two pottings John Innes Potting Compost No. 2 
was used. Ten pots of each strain were grown. During all stages of growth 
the house was kept as cool as possible; pipe heat was used only to keep out 
frost. Commencing in February a good feed of liquid manure was given at 
weekly intervals. The plants were in bloom during March and April. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of Floral Committee “A” on 
March 30, 1955, and on its recommendation the Council of The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society has made the following awards to strains of schizanthus. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


DR. BADGER’S HYBRIDS. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson 
Ltd., 26-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.) A.M. March 30, 
1955. Plant 34 feet high, 18 inches spread, erect and compact, much branched; 
leaves 6} inches long, 34 inches wide, cut, light green; flower stem stout, 
rigid ; inflorescence 13 inches long, 9 inches across, compact, flowers freely; 
flowers 24 inches diameter, single, petals broad, cut, wavy; a good range of 
colours including creamy-pink, rose-pink, cerise, purple, all with yellow eye 
and darker venations, and cerise with deep plum-purple eye. [7] 

MELVILLE CASTLE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Dobbie 
& Co. Ltd., Edinburgh 7.) H.C. March 30, 1955. Plant 3} feet high, 18 inches 
spread, erect and compact, much branched; leaves 5 inches long, 2} inches 
wide, cut, light green; flower stem stout, rigid; inflorescence 10 inches long, 
5 inches across, fairly compact, flowers freely; flowers 1} inches diameter, 
single, petals broad, serrated; a good range of colours including pale lilac, 
lilac, rosy-pink, magenta, maroon, purple, all with yellow eye and darker 
venations. [5] 

PANSY FLOWERED. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 
H.C, March 30, 1955. Plant up to 3} feet high, erect and compact, branched; 
leaves 4 inches across, 2 inches wide, cut, medium green; flower stems stout, 
rigid; inflorescence g inches long, 9 inches across, loose, flowers freely; 
flowers 1} inches diameter, single, petals broad, fringed and cut, a good bright 
mixture of colours, including pale pink, rose-pink, cerise, magenta, purple 
and lilac, [10] 

QUANTOCKS. (Raised, introduced and sent by M. J. Nicholson Esq., 
Cala, Kingston St. Mary, Taunton, Somerset.) H.C. March 30, 1955. Plant 
2} feet high, erect and very compact, branched; leaves 5 inches long, 2} inches 
wide, cut, light dull green; flower stems stout, rigid; inflorescence 5 inches 
long, 7 inches diameter, compact, flowers freely; flowers 1} inches diameter, 
single, petals broad, cut, slightly recurved, Currant Red (H.C.C. 821/1) with 
white eye and maroon venation, a few plants with yellow eye. [8] 


CABBAGES 
Twenty-one stocks of cabbages were received for the trial which was 
confined to ‘Christmas Drumhead’ and successional varieties. The trial was 
sown on May 19, 1954 and planted out on July 7. The rows were 2 feet apart 
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and the plants 14 foot apart in the rows. The ground on which the trial was 
planted was double dug during the winter. A base dressing of fertilizer was 
applied fourteen days before planting; this dressing consisted of 2 ounces per 
square yard of hoof meal, 1 ounce per square yard of superphosphate and 
I ounce per square yard of sulphate of potash. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on October 15 and November 25, 1954 and on its recommenda- 
tion the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to cabbages. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


CHRISTMAS DRUMHEAD SELECT. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Elsoms (Spalding) Ltd., Elsom House, Spalding, Lincs.) A.M. 
October 15, 1954. Plant 10 inches high, 19 inches across, compact, medium 
grey-green; head 8 inches diameter, 6 inches long, drumhead, solid, 84 per 
cent. fit to cut on October 16. [8] 

JANUARY KING. (Sent by Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd., Poulton 
le Fylde, Lancs.) AM. November 25, 1954. Plant 14 inches high, 12 inches 
across, compact, medium grey-green ; head 9} inches diameter, 6 inches long, 
drumhead, solid, 68 per cent. fit to cut on November 209. [19] 

CHRISTMAS DRUMHEAD EARLY SELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. 
W. Deal & Sons Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex.) H.C. October 15, 1954 as an early 
stock. Plant 11 inches high, 24 inches across, compact, medium gzey-green; 
head 8 inches diameter, 6 inches long, drumhead, 89 per cent. fit to cut on 
October 16. [6] 

CHRISTMAS DRUMHEAD SELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. 
Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs.) H.C, October 15, 1954 as an early stock. 
Plant 10 inches high, 23 inches across, compact, medium grey-green; head 
7% inches diameter, 5 inches long, drumhead, 71 per cent. fit to cut on 
October 16. [10] 

JANUARY KING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons Ltd., Reading, Berks.) H.C. November 25, 1954. Plant 13 inches high, 
22 inches across, compact, medium grey-green; head 7 inches diameter, 6 
inches long, drumhead, 50 per cent. fit to cut on November 29. [23] 


SAVOYS 


Forty-one stocks of savoys were received for the trial which was confined 
to varieties maturing not earlier than ‘Best of All.’ The trial was sown on 
May 19, 1954 and planted out on July 7. The rows were 2 feet apart and the 
plants 1? foot apart in the rows. The ground on which the trial was planted 
was double dug during the winter. A base dressing of fertilizer was applied 
fourteen days before planting; this dressing consisted of 2 ounces per square 
yard of hoof meal, 1 ounce per square yard of superphosphate and 1 ounce per 
square yard of sulphate of potash. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on October 15 and November 25, 1954 and on its recommendation 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society has made the following awards 
to savoys. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 
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APRIL MARKET. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Harrison & 
Sons (Leicester) Ltd., Leicester.) AM. November 25, 1954. Plant 18 inches 
high, 24 inches across, compact, medium grey-green ; head 7} inches diameter, 
6 inches long, drumhead, solid, 70 per cent. fit to cut on November 29. [22] 

AUBERVILLIERS IMPROVED. -(Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) A.M. October 15, 1954. 
Plant 9} inches high, 16 inches across, compact, bright medium-green ; head 
8 inches diameter, 64 inches long, drumhead, solid, 89 per cent. fit to cut on 
October 16. [7] 

CLUSEED ORMSKIRK LATE GREEN. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs.) A.M. 
November 25, 1954. Plant 18 inches high, 24 inches across, compact, dark 
grey-green; head 6 inches diameter, 5 inches long, drumhead, solid, 58 per 
cent. fit to cut on November 29. [18] 

KING OF WINTER IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. C. Beemsterboer Pty Ltd., Warmenhuizen, Holland.) AMM. Novem- 
ber 25, 1954. Plant 12 inches high, 24 inches across, compact, dul! medium 
grey-green; head 6 inches diameter, 5 inches long, drumhead, solid, 66 per 
cent. fit to cut on November 29. [30] 

ALEXANDER’S LATE IMPROVED. (Raised and introduced by Mr. 
W. Alexander, Home Farm, Eynsford, Kent, and sent by Messrs. W. Deal & 
Sons Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex.) H.C, November 25, 1954. Plant 17 inches high, 
20 inches across, very compact, medium grey-green ; head 6 inches diameter, 
fa inches long, drumhead, solid, 78 per cent. fit to cut on November 29. 

26] 
BEST OF ALL SELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2.) H.C. October 15, 1954. Plant 10 inches high, 18 inches across, com- 
pact, light green; head 64 inches diameter, 7 inches long, drumhead, solid, 
83 per cent. fit to cut on October 16. [4] 

CLUSEED ORMSKIRK EXTRA LATE. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) H.C. November 25, 1954. 
Plant 14 inches high, 20 inches across, compact, medium grey-green; head 
6 inches diameter, 54 inches long, drumhead, solid, 87 per cent. fit to cut on 
November 29. [23] 

KING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. L. Clause S.A., Bretigny- 
sur-Orge (Seine et Oise), France.) H.C. October 15, 1954. Plant 10} inches 
high, 24 inches across, compact, grey-green ; head 7 inches diameter, 6} inches 
long, drumhead, solid, 93 per cent. fit to cut on October 16. [10] 

ORIGINAL NOVUM. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Jacob Jong Seed Co., 
Noordscharwoude, Holland.) H.C. October 15, 1954. Plant g inches high, 
20 inches across, compact, dark green; head 6 inches diameter, 6} inches 
long, drumhead, solid, 96 per cent. fit to cut on October 16. [16] 

SLUSIA NOVELTY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Sluis 
Ltd., Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. October 15, 1954. Plant g inches high, 
20 inches across, compact, dark green; head 5 inches diameter, 6 inches long, 
drumhead, solid, 100 per cent. fit to cut on October 16. [29] 

SLUSIA PEARL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Sluis.) 
H.C. November 25, 1954. Plant 18 inches high, 24 inches across, compact, 
medium dull grey-green; head 8 inches diameter, 7 inches long, drumhead, 
go per cent. fit to cut on November 29. [35] 
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TOFFEN. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. G. R. Vatter Ltd., Bern, 
Switzerland.) H.C. November 25, 1954. Plant 10} inches high, 20 "inches 
across, compact, very dark dull greyish-green; head 5 inches diameter, 
54 inches long, drumhead, solid, 85 per cent. fit to cut on November 29. [27] 

VERTUS IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. E. 
Ohlsens Enke.) H.C, October 15, 1954. Plant 12 inches high, 24 inches across, 
compact, medium green; head 7} inches diameter, 6 inches long, drumhead, 
solid, 82 per cent. fit to cut on October 16. [8] 

WINTERFURST IMPROVED. (Raised, dinbthieed and sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) H.C. November 25, 1954. Plant 12 inches high, 
24 inches across, compact, dark grey-green; head 7 inches diameter, 5 inches 
long, drumhead, solid, 65 per cent. fit to cut on November 29. [13] 

WINTER KING. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. Jacob Jong Seed Co.) 
H.C. November 25, 1954. Plant 16 inches high, 24 inches across, compact, 
dull grey medium green; head 6} inches diameter, 6 inches long, drumhead, 
solid, 86 per cent. fit to cut on November 29. [31] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1955 


Narcissus ‘Corncrake’ A.M. May 24, 1955. As a variety for 
exhibition. A well-formed bicolor small-cupped Narcissus (Division 3b) 
with a flower 3 inches in diameter, borne on a 21-inch stem. The white 
perianth segments, which were of good substance, were smooth, broad 
and overlapping, the outer ones being 1 inches long and 1} inches broad. 
The Saturn Red (H.C.C. 13/1), saucer-shaped corona was 3 inch long, 
1} inches in diameter, pleated, and frilled at the margin. Raised and 
shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 

Narcissus ‘Fairy Tale’ A.M. May 3, 1955, as a variety for exhibi- 
tion. A neat bicolor small-cupped Narcissus (Division 3b) with a flower 
about 3} inches in diameter, borne on a 19-inch stem. The white 
perianth segments were broad, rounded and overlapping, the outer ones 
being 14 inches long and about as much across. The bowl-shaped corona, 
which was 7% inch deep and about 174 inches across at its indented margin, 
was creamy- -white with a well- marked Marigold Orange (H.C.C. 11/1) 
rim. Raised and shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, The Knockan, Brough- 
shane, Ballymena, Northern Ireland. 

Narcissus ‘Gay Time’ A.M. May 3, 1955. As a variety for exhibi- 
tion. A bicolor double variety (Division 4) with a flower 4} inches in 
diameter, borne on a stout 19-inch stem. The creamy-white segments 
were interspersed with Saturn Red (H.C.C. 13) remnants of the corona. 
Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 

Narcissus ‘Raindrop’ A.M. April 5, 1955. As a variety for cultiva- 
tion in pots or pans. A charming little white triandrus hybrid (Division 
5b) with flowers up to about 1; inches in diameter, borne in threes on 
54-inch stems. The overlapping apiculate perianth segments were about 
4 inch long and 3 inch across, becoming fully reflexed. The cup-shaped 
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corona was about 35; inch long and about $ inch in diameter. Raised and 
shown by Mr. Alec Gray, Camborne, Cornwall. 

Narcissus ‘Rose Caprice’ A.M. May 3, 1955. As a variety for 
exhibition. A refined bicolor large-cupped Narcissus (Division 2b) with 
a flower 4 inches in diameter, borne on a stout 18-inch stem. ‘The white 
perianth segments were broad, rounded and overlapping, the outer ones 
being 1% inches long and about as much across. The trumpet-shaped 
corona, which was 1} inches long and 2 inches in diameter at its reflexed 
and frilled margin was Pale Apricot (H.C.C. 609/3) within but paler 
without. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect House, 
Waterford, Eire. 

Tulip ‘Leica’ A.M. May 24, 1955. As a variety for garden decora- 
tion. A lily-flowered variety (Division 6) with a creamy-white flower, 
with outer segments about 4} inches long, somewhat reflexed and having 
a slight twist. The base was unstained and the pollen yellow. Raised 
and shown by Messrs. P. Bakker Mzn., Ltd., Enkhuizen, Holland. 

Tulip ‘Sweet Harmony’ A.M. May 24, 1955. As a variety for 
garden decoration. A Darwin variety (Division 9) with a strong stem. 
The segments were about 3? inches long Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 503) 
passing to white at the margins. The unmarked base and pollen were 
Barium Yellow. A sport from ‘Mrs. Grullemans,’ first recorded by Mr. 
J. B. Roozen. Shown by Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons (London) Ltd., 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


ORCHIDS 

Cymbidium (Miretta G.) ‘Exbury’ A.M. April 5, 1955. This is 
another cultivar of the green-flowered C. ‘Miretta Grex’ to receive an 
award. The parentage is C. (Claudette G.) ‘Invicta’ x C. ‘Mirabel’. 
A spike bearing eight flowers, each 4} inches by 4 inches was exhibited. 
The undulating tepals are pale green with the dorsal incurved. The 
white labellum has a dull reddish band near the lower margin, but a 
very narrow band of white extends roundtheapex. The crest is creamy 
yellow and the column possesses a tinge of pink. Exhibited by E. de 
Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Southampton. 

Cymbidium (Royal Duke G.) ‘Majestic’ F.C.C. April 5, 1955. 
C. (Pearl G.) ‘Magnificum’ and C, (Rosanna G.) ‘Pinkie’, are the parents 
of this plant, which must be one of the largest flowered cymbidiums in 
existence. A very large spike bearing thirteen flowers was exhibited, 
individual flowers being over 4 inches in length and width. The 
tepals are somewhat incurved and the basic colour is cream, upon which 
a pink flush showing through from the reverse can be observed. The 
labellum is suffused with pale pink and in addition bears dark red 
blotches with a dark streak down the centre. The column is reddish. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Clint McDade & Sons, 1012 James Boulevard, 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee, U.S.A. 

Cymbidium (Carillon G.) ‘Pink Charm’ A.M. April 5, 1955. 
C. (Babylon G.) ‘Castle Hill’ and C. (Carisbrooke G.) ‘Brilliance’ are the 
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parents of this cultivar. A spike of six flowers, each being 3} inches 
by 3 inches was exhibited. ‘The deep pink tepals have darker fenestra- 
tions, while the labellum is basically cream flecked with dark red spots, 
especially towards the margin. The double crest is deep yellow. 
snap by Lt.-Col. The Lord Hothfield, Castle Hill, Englefield 

reen. 


BOOK NOTES 


“ Alpine Gardening.” By Lawrence D. Hills. 349 pp. illus. (Faber & Faber, 
1955.) 255. 

When one sees a new and expensive book on the well-worn subject of rock or 
alpine gardening one must ask: is this publication really necessary ? 

The preface suggests that the book is for beginners who are owners of small 
gardens for whom rock gardening is a very suitable pursuit but I suggest that the owner 
of the “most cat and soot infested town garden on the worst and coldest soil” would 
be wiser to spend his money on other activities. 

Apart from those unfortunates, the book should prove useful to the owners of 
smal] gardens for showing, once again, that rock plants can be grown without rocks in 
bank or border. The chapters on these are sound as also those on the small rock 
garden and rock wall but I question the wisdom of suggesting for the latter those 
terrible weeds Campanula poscharskyana and Corydalis lutea and for any position 
Linaria hepaticifolia and L. aequitriloba. 

The alpine path or rather pavement as suggested is of doubtful value to the be- 
ginner although it can be of use for growing many plants both easy and difficult if not 
walked upon. Again all the alpine lawns I have seen have ended up with Thymes and 
Acaenas as the predominant vegetation, charming, no doubt, but taking up too much 
space in the small garden. It is curious that the simple and cheap system of growing all 
rock plants excepting the rampers in some form of scree is not referred to. 

The style is rather discursive and in some places the result is unintelligible, e.g. 

. 177, under Convolvulus althaeoides, and p. 187, Propagation. On the other hand, it 
an advantage for beginners who might be frightened by the “high brow” appearance 
of a dictionary. 

One cannot cavil at most of the plants recommended but I doubt whether Gentiana 
hexaphylla is a plant for the novice who will also be disappointed with Sternbergia lutea 
unless he obtains forma angustifolia. I am also surprised that MR. HILLS recommends 
Lithospermum graminifolium so often as the true plant is distinctly rare, and also his 
statement that hardy cyclamen seeds are black. The chapters on soils and propagation 
are sound but fuel peat blocks should be avoided at all cost. 

There are a few spelling mistakes and many of the photographs are poor and 
surely No. II is not Narcissus bulbocodium as stated, but the line drawings are excellent. 
on glossary should appeal to all those who wish to take an intelligent interest in their 

by. 
The book itself is nicely produced and packed with information and even if not 
“really necessary ” will be of value to those for whom it is intended if read critically. 
E. B. ANDERSON 


“Miniature Daffodils.” By Alec Gray. 57 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Collingridge 
Ltd.) 15s. 

Quite a large amount of information about the smaller species of Narcissus has 
already been published, especially from the botanical angle, but the smaller narcissi in 
general, both species and hybrids, have not hitherto been dealt with in a popular wa 
in one volume. This slim volume sets out to do this, as fully as is possible within a small 
compass. Mr. Alec Gray is so well known as an expert on these miniatures that his 
advice on culture, both indoor and outside, should help many to grow them successfully. 
The chapters on hybridizing and seed sowing are not only an introduction to a fascin- 
ating side of daffodil growing and the advice is applicable not only to the miniatures 
but also to the large hybrids, but for some of the species it is almost essential to renew 
them occasionally by sowing seed. There is a very wide field for the production of 
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miniature hybrids and, as this is too vast for one man, Mr. Gray gives clear and specific 
instructions how to do it. Lists of species and hybrids to grow are given under the five 
main heads of Trumpets, Triandrus, Cyclamineus, Jonquils and Poeticus, which simpli- 
fies the difficult’ some may have in choosing varieties and as Mr. Gray says, not only 
are their virtues mentioned but also their faults if they have them. He has also provided 
other lists of varieties for naturalizing in grass, but some of them, though eminently 
suitable for the purpose, cannot be classed as miniatures, neither can some of those 
recommended for growing in bowls in fibre; even window boxes are catered for and 
here, except for about four varieties, the selection is a good one. There are eight pages of 
photographs most of which have two illustrations on each; these give a good idea of the 
different characteristics of the various types. C. F. COLEMAN 


“Agriculture—A New Approach.” By P. H. Hainsworth. 248 pp. Illus. 
(Faber & Faber 1954.) 21s. 


This book sets out to give a reasoned justification of organic farming based on the 
best scientific evidence that the author can find. The book can be read in at least three 
ways: as an account of the methods of organic farming that have been used in this 
country, as an account of the case for organic farming, and as a critical and impartial 
discussion of the relative advantages of organic farming methods over those of good 
present-day practices. On the whole the book comes out well when judged on each of 
these three ways. It is eminently readable, sanely and clearly written without any 
extravagant claims being made, and gives a reasonably accurate account of our present 
knowledge of soils, in so far as it concerns the subjects he is discussing. Thus the 
account of the methods of organic farming contains a good and adequate description 
of the making of compost, the different seed mixtures used in leys, and the cultivation 
of the soil. These chapters contain references to the experiences of the author himself, 
who is a market gardener practising these methods. 

It is naturally somewhat difficult for the reviewer, who has spent his life in scientific 
research laboratories, to take a completely impartial and detached view of the limita- 
tions of outlook he and his colleagues can be accused of possessing. Yet in reading this 
book there are few places where the reviewer can say the author is either wrong or 
misleading and in most of these few the points of disagreement are minor, although he 
is not always in agreement with the emphasis put on some of the points. This means 
that the author has put forward a well reasoned case for improving British agriculture 
by placing more reliance on developing the practice of organic farming rather than the 
increased use of fertilizers. 

As a note to those who have purchased the book a little time back, the publishers 
have announced that they will supply on request a new page to replace pp. 31-32, 
which by an oversight contained a misprint affecting the argument on those two pages. 

E. W. RUSSELL 


“Handbooks for the Identification of British Insects” (Royal Entomological 
Society of London). Vol. X, Part 4 (a). “Diptera Cyclorrhapha. Calyp- 
trata (1). Section (a) Tachinidae and Calliphoridae.” By F. 1. van Emden. 
133 pp. Illus. 2os. 


This is the latest handbook to be published by the Royal Entomological Society in 
continuation of their policy to provide illustrated keys to all the British insects; it 
supplements two handbooks already published on the Order Diptera (True Flies). 
However, this is the first one to deal with some of the more highly specialized flies. As 
with previous publications a specialist entomologist has made the contribution. The 
keys are easy to follow and are well illustrated by line drawings, the majority of which 
are the work of the author. Vv. W. FOWLER 


“Trees in Town.” By R. J. Morling. With Chapters by John T. Plume 
and D. V. Wells and a Foreword by B. J. Collins. Med. 8vo. 79 pp. Illus. 
(Estate Gazette Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 


The book begins with some instruction in elementary botany, and then goes on to 
give advice about the risk of damage to foundations and buildings by the roots of 
trees such as poplars, if planted too near, more especially on clay soil. This is an 
important subject and is very well stated. 

There is a chapter on atmospheric pollution and soil contamination resulting in 

destruction of beneficial organisms, rendering the soil infertile. 
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There is one small error, in which the Manchester Poplar is given the name of 
Populus Wilsonii. It should be P. nigra betulaefolie. Wilscm’s Poplar, as we would 
expect, is Chinese, and has glabrous shoots, whereas the Manchester Poplar has downy 
new growth. 

A good account is given of the powers of Local Authorities under the Tree Pre- 
servation Order in the Town and Country Planning Acts of 1943 and 1947. The inten- 
tion of these Acts was excellent, but in practice too often the power is in the hands of 
those with inadequate knowledge of arboriculture, as the author points out. Much of the 
subject-matter applies to country districts and not to towns which is the subject under 

ion. 
_ Some advice on the legal aspects both for individuals and public bodies is very well 
given. 

In the chapter on trees and highways detailed advice is given on planting, staking 
and pruning, not to mention mutilation, and he particularly stresses the employment 
of skilled men to carry out this work. The operative word is ‘‘skilled”’ and such are 
difficult to find. Because a man has pruned trees for 35 to 40 years it does not follow 
he is skilled. He may be, and often is, just as ignorant of the elements of pruning at 
the end of that time as he was at the beginning. The importance of maintaining a single 
leader in larger trees is not enough stressed. 

Chapter 8 gives some comprehensive and excellent lists of trees and shrubs suitable 
for various conditions. This will be found the most useful chapter in the book. 

W. S. FOX 


“A Handbook of British Flowering Plants.’’ Edited by Dr. A. Melderis 
and E. B. Bangerter. 359 pp. Illus. (Ward Lock & Co. Ltd.) 63s. 

This book seems to occupy a midway position between a scientific flora and a 
popular work. The letterpress is all most carefully done as one would expect from such 
distinguished editors and there are interesting references to the medicinal uses of 
different plants and explanations of their Latin names. Otherwise the emphasis seems 
to be on English names which is perhaps less confusing than the many strange aliases 
under which plants familiar to those brought up on Bentham and Hooker now appear. 
Occasionally this leads to the absurdity of the English name used being the superseded 
Latin name while some new and strange Latin name appears. 

There is a most useful untechnical key to the families at the beginning of the book 
with some really excellent drawings of the floral and foliar parts together with a glossary 
of the few botanical terms that appear in the book. On the other hand, the amateur 
having found the family of the plant he is looking up must then search through a 
number of descriptions with but little hope of identifying his plant more closely 
because there are no keys provided to the genera or to the species. 

There are twenty-four plates in colour each containing some ten different plants. 
These are strongly reminiscent of the excellent figures appearing in Mrs. Perrin’s 
large work on British Flowering Plants, but in at least one case the numbers on the 
plate do not coincide with the numbers underneath so that the amateur is gravely 
informed that a poplar is a beech, that a yew is a juniper and that a box is a yew. 

Generally a useful book packed with interesting information of the sort that the 
amateur wants but not very easy for the identification of unfamiliar plants. 

L. PALMER 


“Flower Arrangement on a Smali Income.” By Violet Stevenson. 128 pp. 
Illus. (Hutchinsons, London.) 2s. 6d. 

This excellent book, adequately indexed, deals firstly with the choice of flowers 
and containers and making an arrangement, followed by twelve chapters suggesting 
flowers, foliage, etc., which are available each month, including those from the garden, 
countryside and florist. Its illustrations include 17 good photographs of seasonal flower 
arrangements, for the most part refreshingly graceful, and many line drawings in the 
text. 

The needs of both those with and without gardens are studied, and gardener/flower 
arrangers will welcome many suggestions for plants and shrubs to grow and note with 
approval hints such as those for the correct way of cutting tulips and roses, and for 
retarding cut tulips and paeonies in a cool cellar. 

The book contains many good ideas for colour schemes and for the use of natural 
material to eke out flowers, and is unreservedly recommended for both novices and 
experts who may find much that is new in it. 

At its low price the book is excellent value, but I would willingly pay more for it 
in stiff covers and printed on better paper. JOHN B. NICHOLLS 
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“Russian Comfrey Report No. 1.” By Lawrence D. Hills. 36 pp. Illus. 
(The Henry Doubleday Research Association.) 3s. 

The report of the 1954 research results will be of interest to all growers of this 
valuable fodder crop as it provides an excellent means of evaluating the economic 
potentialities of Russian comfrey. 


“Proceedings of the Scarborough Conference of the National Smoke 
Abatement Society.” 114 pp. Illus. (National Smoke Abatement Society.) 


7s. 6d. 

The proceedings of the 21st annual conference are of particular interest to horti- 
culturists because of the Des Voeux Memorial Lecture on ‘‘ Air Pollution and Plant 
Life,”” by Sir Edward Salisbury, Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


“Rock Gardens. How to Plan and Plant Them.” By A. Edwards 256 pp. 
Illus. in colour. (Ward, Lock & Co. Ltd.) jos. 


The fourth revised edition brings up to date Mr. Edward’s book which first appeared 
in 1929. It is a comprehensive work, including the treatment of wall, paved and water- 
— with details of construction and planting. There are numerous lists of plants 

r special purposes and the illustrations include both half-tone and colour, the latter 
of varying quality. 


‘Potato Diseases.”” By Dr. R. McKay. 126 pp. Illus. (Irish Potato Marketing 
Company, Ltd.) (At the Sign of the Three Candles.) 21s. 


Dr. McKay has given us a valuable collection of information on potato diseases, 
especially useful in its concise form for easy reference and for study of the life history, 
symptoms and control measures of the various diseases affecting the crop. ‘The matter 
is divided into six groups and is of inestimable value to all interested in the crop, 
whether gardeners, seedsmen or commercial growers, or those making a special study 
of a particular subject. In fact, it can be easily understood by all concerned with 
production of potatoes. 

It is a model of the clear and practical way in which diseases affecting a certain crop 
can be described, and he looks from the laboratory to the land, fostering the realities of 
agricultural science as affecting the potato. It gives one a realization that the control 
of plant diseases is of major importance, and leads to the consideration of many facts 
whose full significance could not be seen earlier. 

The excelient illustrations are most helpful in supporting the diagnosis of the 
bacterial, fungi, virus and non-parasitic diseases mentioned, enabling even an amateur 
to identify most of the troubles with a reasonable degree of certainty from an examina- 
tion of the malady seen by the naked eye or with an ordinary pocket lens. 

Dr. McKay is one of Ireland’s leading agricultural scientists and was amongst 
those connected with the pioneer work on virus diseases and no greater tribute could 
be paid to the late Dr. W. D. Davidson (an Irish co-worker), whose aim was directed 
to the production of pure stocks of healthy plants of all the commercial varieties, than 
this book of 126 pages. It is not only the outcome of Dr. McKay’s own research but 
constitutes a summary of the discoveries made by early workers and his colleagues in 
recent years, and much of it presents an extension of science and the application of 
research in the light of up-to-date knowledge. N. MCDERMOTT 


“British Poisonous Plants.” Bull. No. 161 of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries). By A. A. Forsyth. pp. 116 + vi. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 6s. 6d. 


This fascinating publication will interest farmers and the general gardening public 
alike, for it is filled with information about a great number of poisonous plants, giving 
descriptions and listing both their poisonous properties and the antidotes for them. 
The number of these plants is so formidable and many of them are so familiar that I 
rather wonder why I survived my childhood, and now in our London garden over 
twenty of the poisonous plants listed grow, many of them in quantity. Mr. Forsyth has 
devoted a great deal of research to the problems he sets forth and the result is a well 
written competent book of real usefulness and interest. It is well illustrated in half- 
tone with four plates in colour as a frontispiece. LANNING ROPER 
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“Plant Propagation.” By R. C. M. Wright. 192 pp. Illus. (Ward, Lock & 
Co. Ltd.) 25s. 


The contents of this book are well arrange 1 and cover enough of the theory of plant 
propagation to help the reader to understand thoroughly the majority of the principles 
involved. It is designed to inform the reader on the propagation of plants of all types— 
from alpines to vegetables—from fruit and roses to aquatics—together with orchids, 
mushrooms, etc. 

To do all this thoroughly would need several volumes and it is to the author’s 
credit that he has been so concise, enabling him to include such a wide range of sub- 
jects. A pleasing feature of the book is the inclusion of various modern techniques 
such as new insecticides, air layering and his observations on the uses and limitations 
of root-growth substances. 

The proof-reading left a little to be desired, as we find mispellings in ‘Daphne 
Gewka’ and ‘Nigilla.” ‘Ramonda’ is correctly spelt in one place and as ‘Ramondia’ in 
another. As the preface says, this book is written in simple language as a guide to the 
amateur grower. This I can endorse by saying that not only will the amateur find much 
of interest to him or her but also much help can be obtained from the book by the more 
experienced nurseryman and the student. 

Numerous pages illustrating various gardening practices are quite good, making the 
book well worth the 25s. for any person interested in the propagation of plants. 

F. E. W. HANGER 


“Weed Control in Farm and Garden.” By S.J. Willis, B.Sc. 8vo. 170 pp., 
plus index, with illustrations and 13 text figures (Vinton & Company Ltd., 
London.) 1954. 8s. 6d. 


This little book has been written primarily for students at Farm Institutes; these 
young readers with but a short experience of agriculture and horticulture are there also 
to learn to recognize the common weeds and to name them. Such students most 
infrequently have any knowledge of organic chemistry, certainly not sufficient for them 
to appreciate the chemical names or formulae of the so-called hormone weedkillers, 
which are here confined to an appendix. The author has taken into account such 
considerations, for he writes simply and directly and offers clearly expressed elementary 
explanations, and diagrams of common weeds. Due attention is paid to cultural 
methods of weed control or eradication. Yet it must remain very doubtful if most of 
the readers will clearly understand the sections introducing the growth regulators; 
perhaps an illustrated account of the effect of one such substance applied at various 
rates to one named weed would have proved a more effective introduction, by example, 
than part of chapter V. 

The section dealing with weed control in horticultural crops is unfortunately very 
brief—but in five pages weed control is outlined in the following vegetable crops— 
carrots, parsnips, onions, asparagus and peas; bulbs, strawberries and orchards receive 
the briefest of mention. But gardeners will find other information interesting for them 
scattered throughout the chapters, for example, concerning non-selective weedkiliers, 
moss in lawns and its eradication, fairy rings in lawns and their control, the mechanical 
application of weedkillers and methods recommended for the control of ground elder 
or bishopweed. 

M. A. H. TINCKER 


“Practical Gardening for Amateurs.” By A. G. L. Hellyer. 4th ed., revised. 
298 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. Coliingridge Ltd.) 15s. 


This fourth revised edition should enjoy the same popularity as have the previous 
ones for Mr. Hellyer’s book is more than adequate in its general coverage of the every- 
day problems of the smull garden including fiowers, fruits, vegetables, lawns, trees and 
shrubs. It is practical in its approach and boasts a large number of well-placed line 
drawings showing procedures and augmenting the text in a most helpful way. Would 
that the same could be said for the numerous excellent photographs but unfortunately 
they are scattered through the book with no cross references to the text. Even figure 
numbers in the latter would have added immeasurably to their usefulness. But this is 
a minor fault which can easily be put right in the next edition. 

LANNING ROPER 
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“Carnations, Pinks and all Dianthus.” By Montagu C. Allwood, F.L.S., 
V.M.H. 4th ed. 354 pp. Illus. 3 colour plates. (Allwood Bros. Ltd.) 27s. 6d. 

When Mr. Allwood’s first edition of this authoritative volume appeared in 1926, it 
filled a real need for a comprehensive book on this interesting and beautifu! family. 
Now it has been revised to include the significant developments of the years between. 
It is more than an account of carnations and dianthus for it is as well an exciting insight 
into the contribution of Montagu Allwood and his colleagues. Allwood is a familiar 
name to carnation growers throughout the world today, for the export of carnations 
has become an important business. The cultural directions are concise and practical and 
the descriptive passages will do much to encourage a wider cultivation of many of the 
various dianthus. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


LANNING ROPER 
The following books have been received: 
“Classified List of Dahlias.” 5th Edition. 1955. 46 pp. (National Dahlia 
Society, 93 Byng Road, Barnet, Herts.) 1s. 6d. 
“How to Grow Cacti and Succulents.” By E. Shurly. 44 pp. Illus. (Cactus 
and Succulent Society of Great Britain, 7 Deacons Hill Road, Elstree, Herts.) 
1s. 


“Better Pruning of Fruit.’”” By Norman Stewart. 64 pp. (Phoenix House 
Ltd.) 5s. 

“‘Neale’s 24 Photographic Reference Plates (Cacti & Succulents) for 1954.” 
(W. T. Neale & Co., Worthing, Sussex.) 20s. per annum. 

“The Observer’s Book of Mosses and Liverworts.” By Arthur L. Jewell. 
128 pp. Illus. (Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd.) 5s. 

“1955 Register of Hardy Border Carnations.” By Eileen L. Galbally. 28 pp. 
(J & E. Galbally, Ripston, Ashford, Middlesex.) 2s. 6d. 

“Geranium Growing.” By H. G. Witham Fogg. 96 pp. Illus. (W. & G. 
Foyle Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 


“The Flowering of your Cacti.” By E. Lamb. 80 pp. Illus. (Blandford 
Press.) 6s. 


“The John Innes High Rate Soil Steriliser.” 10 pp. (Oliver & Boyd Ltd.) rs. 
“The Dahlia Year Book.” 126 pp. Illus. (H. F. Newsom, 93 Byng Road, 
Barnet, Herts.) 7s. 6d. 


“The Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside.” Described by Geoffrey 
Grigson, illustrated by Edith and Rowland Hilder. 46 pp. Illus. (Phoenix 
House Ltd.) 6s. 6d. 


Dessin de Jardin” and “Mes Arbustes d’Ornament.’”’ From the 
series ‘Mes Amies les Fleurs.”’ 32 pp. Illus. (La maison Rustique—Libraire 
Agricole, Horticole, Foresti¢re et Ménagére.) 160 French francs each. 

“Dahlia Growing.” By T. R. H. Lebar. 70 pp. Illus (W. & G. Foyle 
Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 


“The Sweet Pea Annual 1955.” Edited by F. Burfoot. 100 pp. Illus. (The 
National Sweet Pea Society.) 5s. to non-members. 


“Rotations.” Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Bulletin 85. By H. G. 
Sanders. 22 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 1s. 6d. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume copyright. For permission to the articles 
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THE TARPEN TRIMMER, = Ten times faster than hand shears, 
the electrically driven Tarpen Trimmer can save its cost in two days’ use, 
keeping your hedges neat and healthy. Safe and easy to use, easily handled 
by man or woman. 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £16:0:0 


THE TARPEN NEW 
3-WHEELED GRASSMASTER 


Enables machine to be pushed to and fro like a carpet sweeper, 
cutting the toughest grass and weed growth inaccessible to 
scythes and mowers. The Grassmaster can also be converted 
into the Vergemaster at the additional cost of £4 : 0:0. 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £14:5:0 
3-wheeled attachment for existing Grassmasters, £3:5:0 


THE TARPEN VERGEMASTER takes the backache 


out of trimming lawn edges. Simple to use, the Vergemaster is 
mounted on two rollers and is drawn backwards along the edge 
of the turf, cutting as fast as you can walk. The machine can 
be converted Into a Grassmaster at the additional cost of £1. 


Price, including 25 ft. cable, from £15:0:0 


* Power supplied by mains, car battery or portable 
generator. 


Write for illustrated folder : 


7, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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CIRCULATION BY 
**CALORMATIC 


FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY IN HEATING 
A product of outstanding merit and performance 
built on sound engineering principles and design, 
definitely ahead of any other on the market. ALL 
CALORMATIC PUMPS are fitted with totally- 
enclosed English Electric Motors as standard. 
Please send for further details 


HARRINGTONS (W’TON) LTD. 
DAWLEY BROOK WORKS, 
KINGSWINFORD, STAFFS. 

Phone : KINGSWINFORD 3301 


GARDEN 
STONE 
for 


PAVING, ROCKERY 
& WALLING 


LANDSCAPE GARDENS 
Designs prepared and quota- 
tions submitted by our 
Landscape Garden Department 
for complete garden schemes. 


Garden Stone price list on application to: 


FITZPATRICKS 


45, OLD FORD RD., LONDON E.3 
Telephone : ADVance 299! 


ATIC 
MASTER 
Fot ALL yout Spraying reeds 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughouc. Takes all insec- 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 

or Seedlings in the 
Bete greenhouse. See your 
Seedsman or Iron- 


monger. 


Registered 
Design. 


ES 


Send for List (No. 5 P/T) 


P B. WALDRON CoO., 
. Tyse/ey, BIRMINGHAM- II. 


Rely on Benjamin 


R. Cant’s Roses for con- 
sistently beautiful blooms. 
Catalogue in full colour on 
request. Send 3d. for postage. 


BENJAMIN R.CANT 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER, ESSEX 
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S oil warming was considerably developed during the 


a war when it was found that, by use of electric cables, crops could be produced 
Wi, earlier, cheaper, and in greater quar:tity than by normal methods, both indoor 
Ld and out-of-doors under cloches and frames. While the technique of soil warming 


is of special interest to the professional market gardener and the small-holder, 
its advantages will be enthusiastically appreciated by the amateur who is in- 
terested in producing flowers and fruit earlier and more abundantly than our 
climate normally permits. 


SOIL WARMING 
BY ELECTRICITY 


by R. H. COOMBES 


provides full information on the installation of soil-warming equipment for 
greenhouse, cold-frame and cloche and includes a section on the financial aspect. 
It then covers, alphabetically, those crops which benefit most by soil warming 
and gives full details of the production of such crops—the selection of seeds or 
lants, the preparation of the soil and the installation of the cables. It also 
includes a section on inter-cropping with a list of crops which might be grown 
by this method but whose possibilities have not yet been fully explored. 
12pp. half-tone illustrations. 10/6 net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 


Everything for the garden . « « 


and that’s literally true. All garden implements and tools, fertilisers 
and soils, grass, seeds, plants, shrubs, cloches, frames, greenhouses... 
but the list would be too long, and anyhow our catalogue is yours 
for the asking. 


What we can tell you is that we will send you exactly what you want. 
We have supplied gardeners for more than a hundred years, so we 
pride ourselves on knowing the best materials, on selling them at 
competitive prices, and on giving everything that can be desired in 
the way of service. 

Please write for a copy of our catalogue “ Everything for the Garden” 
if you have not received a copy. 


William Wood & Son Limited 


Garden Contractors, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 
Telephone: Burnham 133/274. Telegrams: Gardening Taplow 
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COBRA HOODED 
FLAME CUN 


The introduction of this new hood 
means shielded, concentrated heat 
for— 
* Soil sterilization. 
* Upkeep of Paths and Drives. 
* Row Crop Weeding. 

Etc., etc. 


The hood can be easily removed 
when the gun alone is required. 


The Cobra can also be purchased as a unit to fit either 
your Tiger Cub Flame Gun or Dragon Heat Machine. 


Mottor Loregley 


10, WALCOT STREET, BATH. ‘Phone Bath 61267 
Dept. No. 12 


Superb 
SWEET PEAS 


No deep digging 


For long stems and _ gloriously 
coloured, sweet-scented blooms in 
profusion there’s nothing to com- 
re with Chase compost-grown 
weet Peas sown in early October 
under Chase Cloches. Deep digging 
is quite unnecessary. You start 
picking in May and plants often 
attain a height of 9 feet. They must 
be seen to be believed. A pack of 8 
Chase Low Barn Cloches, only 72/6, 
will cover 32 plants which may easily 
yield over 4,000 wonderful blooms. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR SEED CATALOGUE 
AND CHASE CLOCHE PRICE LIST — FREE 


YOUR watchword 
against FROST 


AUTOMATIC. ..CLEAN... 
EFFORTLESS. .. ECONOMICAL 


Get a HUMEX elec- 
tric heater and you’re 
safe against frost. 
¢ HUMEX watches the 
«weather for you... 
7 switches itself on when 

Hm needed — off again 
when correct temp- 
erature is obtained. 
HUMExX saves money 
because it uses current only when 
necessary. Water filled, humidity can 
be controlled by adjusting ventilating 
lids. Order now for immediate de- 


Model 1250 For green- 


Model 800 For - 
houses up to 1,000 cubic 


houses up to 600 cubic ft. 


(10’ x 8’). Complete with ft. et 10°.) Complete 
Thermostat and 4 yds. with Thermostat and 4 
cable. yds. cable. 

Galv. Iron £7. 12.6. Galv.Iron 12. 6. 
Copper él. 19.6. Copper £18. 10, 0, 


POST THIS COUPON NOW 
Please send me, without obligation, your F REE brochure 
on A ic Greenh Heating. 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. (DEPT IRM) 
11/13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Byfleet 3928 


There’s nothing | 
so good as... 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


for AZALEA INDICA 
CALCEOLARIAS 
CINERARIAS 
PRIMULA 
SCHIZANTHUS 
in fact... 
ALL INDOOR PLANTS 


BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6 
PACKETS 8&d. 
CARTONS 2/6, 5/-, 12/6 

By the way... 
Have you ever tried Sangra! on your 


ferns? 
You would be pleased with the results 


CHASE LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MX. 


\\ 
7 
Safe to use. 
Guaranteed reliability. 
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THE 


CADE ‘ GREENHOUSE _ | 


Easily erected, the ‘‘Cadet’’ is now 
available in four sizes. Made from 
heavy rolled steel sections electrically 
welded and completely rust-proofed 
by Hot-dip Galvanizing. 

Complete with glass, putty, glazing 
clips and foundation lugs. 

Free delivery: despatch within 14 days. 


Type No. Length Width 
1A 8’3” 6'3” 25 gns 


” LA 44 
-. Spell ee Made by the Metal Window Engineers with the Inter- 
2A 82” 31 gns national reputation for high quality of workmanship 
2B «10’3” 83” 82" 35 gns and materials. Can be seen at leading London Stores 


and at Agents throughout the country. 
DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 
Send for full details to:— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 


Packed in } cwt. bags 


' 

Carriage Paid England and W. 

NOW is the time : 

+ ONE CWT. MENDAROAD WILL REPAIR 

! APPROXIMATELY FIVE OR SIX AVERAGE- 
to fill and level out those “a ; SIZED POTHOLES! 

s Price for 
POTHOLES ! NO LESS THAN 3 cwts. ...... 27/6 per ewt. 

oA : NO LESS THAN 6 cwrs. ...... 25/- per cwt. 
NO LESS THAN 9 cwts. ...... 


in paths, drives and forecourts 


MENDAROAD is a simple self-applied asphaltic material which can 
be laid cold without skilled labour and with ordinary garden tools. 


USE IT ON YOUR PATHS AND DRIVES 


Each bag is a complete unit ready for laying. It is clean, 
easy to handle, and can be stored for long periods. 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 


3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1I 


Pone: TATE GALLERY 
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LAWNMAN 


The “SISIS™ UNIVERSAL HAND FRAME and implements for 


Piercing, Raking, Brushing and Rolling. Ali incerchangeabie without 


tools. 


W. HARGREAVES & COLTD 


CHEADLE CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 


KNIGHT’S 
NURSERIES, LTD. 
HAILSHAM 


CLEMATIS 
in great variety including :— 
Jackmanii, blue. 
Jackmanii Superba, violet blue. 
Nellie Moser, mauve, pink bar. 
Crimson King, rich crimson. 


Lady Betty Balfour, rich blue, 
white stamens. 


Gipsy Queen, purple. 


8/6 each, 6 for 50/-, 12 for 96/- 
Packing and Carriage extra at cost. 


[_ Send for full list of varieties. 


Courts, HAMPTON Court PALACE 
acknowledgments to HM. Ministry of Works 


or over 30 years 
the Surface 


for Service 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SPORTS GROUNDS AND 
TENNIS COURTS 


re 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


| 
HAMPTON HALL, MIDDLESEX. Molesey 4343 & 4344 
| 
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Wherever WOOD i's used. 


CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVERS give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, miidew and wood boring insects. 


They lessen warping, swelling and grain-raising of wood. 
The green grades are recommended for horticultural wood- 


work and have been successfully used for over 40 years. 
CUPRINOL DIP is a special Green grade, economical and 
effective for dipping scedboxes and other horticultural wood- 
work. Harmless to plants when dry. In 40 gallon 


barrels or 5 gallon drums. Obtainable through 
your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


This ‘Swing’ Water Cart 


looks just the job. 
Ah yes! It's an Alfred Allen 


Welded Tubular Steel Frame for 
lightness and strength; Heavily 
Galvanized Container (6 sizes— 

15 to 50 gallons); Solid or Pneu- 
matic or Unbreakable All-Steel 
Wheels —all these add up to an 
J Alfred Allen ‘Swing’ Water Cart 
—the perfect job! 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LIMITED 
Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 


LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. TEL: MONarch 2978 


; 
ARRESTS DECAY 4 
7 
| 
CUPRINGL 
CUPRINOLLIMITED, Terminal House, Grosvenor Gdns., London, §.W.1 To. SLOane9276 
. 
| 
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LABEL YOUR ROSES 
with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 


FLOWERS 
are the ideal gift for all 
occasions. 


Selected colours or uniaue 
mixed shades. 


From: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 


Write for Catalogue 
Cut Flower Dept. 
HAYWARDS HEATH 
Carnation Specialists SUSSEX 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
& FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Grown by specialists—packed 
by craftsmen. Descriptive cata- 
logue of hardy Norfolk-grown 
stock now ready. Prices include 
carriage and packing. 

A. REEVES & CO., 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


Garages, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 


Please send for 
illustrared catalogue 


WOODCRAFT LTD., 
Dept. 24, Gutteridge St., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 

Lawn Grass Seed. Fertilizers 
Insecticides. Sankey’s 
Garden Pots 
John Innes 
Composts 


W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


‘SERPENT’ 
INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING, 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE 


No. 1 LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 4/3 Dozen; 
34/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 
Com Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s. Od., 
postage 2/6, make IDEAL GIFTS. 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


Always ask for... 


0 


Secateurs 


THE «VALE? WANEY 
GARDEN SHED 


7 ft. long x 5 ft. wide. 
Cash £15. 10.0 or 50/- 


Deposit and 12 monthly payments of 24/1! 

99 WANEY 
VALE ELM 
=== = | GARAGE 

| 12ft. long x ft. wide. 
cash £29.15.0 or 90/- 
and 12 monthly payments of 47/4. Send 
for free lists. Also for all types of Fencing. 
OARKIAGE PAID — England and Wales mainland 


orthumberian. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Wantage, Berks. 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS ‘“*ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 


Get the BEST out of your peat by 
FOR THE BORDER. J. B. Paton. using specific grades. 


SELECTED GRADE for John Innes 


A new pamphlet containing lists and de- 4 


scriptions of plants suitable for the border 3 Compost. 
together with several specimen plans. = MEDIUM GRADE for potting ||} 
Iustrated. Price rs. 6d., post 3d. Composts and digging in. 


3 For Leaflets and full particulars write to: 
||| ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
SOCIETY, VINCENT SQUARE, ASHCOTT Nr. Bridgewater 


LONDON, S.W.1 SOMERSET 
Telephone: Meare Heath 282 


S AVE money by raising your own bedding plants next 
Spring and preserving your tender plants during the cold winter 
months for an even better show in the garden next year. 


A well-constructed GREENHOUSE 
should havea place in every Garden, 
and our wide range of ‘‘All-Cedar’’ Ham 
Greenhouses, which do not require 
painting, are neat in appearance and | = 
blend in with any garden layout, as 
well as fulfilling every requirement 
of the Greenhouse enthusiast. 


Write today for our new fully illustrated catalogue. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Lr. 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
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CURIOSITY CORNER 


Ix matsudana tortuose) 
Netting Bush” 
(Corokia cotoneaster) 
isted Japanese Privet 
Ligustrum coriaceum) 
‘eeping Laburnum 
alpinum pendulum) 
On 71 "bus, Hi smith , Fequest stop. 
Visitors welcome 


| Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 


PARK ROAD NURSERIES 
KINGSTON - SURREY 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


HARDY FERNS 


to provide a wealth of rare and 
beautiful foliage in the unheated greenhouse. 
Catalogue on request. 


Two each of 7 different species for 20/- ; 
one each of 6 choice named cristatums, 
crispums, divisilobums, etc. for 18/-, post 
free, c.w.o. 


J. R. TAYLOR, Lily Hill Nursery, 
BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


ORDER IRISES NOW 


“Rainbow”’ Collection of 12 finest 
varieties contains new Pink Iris 27/6 


“Oriental Collection” of 12 Sibericas 
32/6 


“Dwarf Species and Hybrid Collection’’ 
for the Rock Garden with 12 varieties 


32/6 
Carriage paid c.w.o. Catalogue free on request 


woe” Nursery. We are only afew miles from 


"WALTON PARK NURSERIES 
LIMITED 
HERSHAM STATION 
WALTON ON THAMES 919 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


A GARDENING GLOVE 
OF SUPER QUALITY 
Protect your hands with these famous gloves. 
HEDGING AND DIGGING GLOVES 
THORNPROOF PRUNING GLOVES 


Our GARDENING GLOVES are excellent for fine 
weeding or any job in your garden. 

Made with a super-quality processed pliable hide 

All sizes and as supplied to Fellows of R.H.S. since 1920 


Price List sent on request. 


ADA EVERITT, Gardening Gloves 
82b, CONSTABLE RD., IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver ‘Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 


28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD BERKS. 


PEARSON’S BULBS 
We specialize in the best 


DAFFODILS for bowls and naturalizing 
TULIPS of all kinds 

GIANT POLYANTHUS, large plants 
SWEET PEA seed, Essex grown 

Send for our Illustrated Autumn Catalogue 

post free on request from 

R. PEARSON & SONS, LTD. 
The Nurseries, Lowdham, Notts. 


Growers and Distributors of the best Seeds and 
Bulbs for 173 years 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split 3° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by ‘d 
wires in 10-yd. rolis—49", 59° and 69" wide. 


wea. For 
INEXPENSIVE OPEN WiRE 
GREENHOUSE OR IRON 
BLINDS, ETC. FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All types, supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osler 
Hurdies,Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And ot BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27! 


garden original with the:— 
i Contorted Hazel Nut 
7 (Corylus avellana contorta) 
“Wiggly Willow” 
‘ xx 
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R.H.S. YEAR BOOKS 1956 
DAFFODIL AND TULIP 


Mr. F. A. Secrett, to whom this volume ig dedicated, writes on the 
commercial development of daffodils in the last fifty years and D. Blanchard 
and W. J. Dunlop describe their experiences tt taising daffodils from seed. 
Guy Wilson describes the successes and failures of the 19¢¢ season in his 
inimitable way and H. J. Randal! writes pleasantly of daffodils. Of import- 
ance is an authoritative paper by H. C. Woodville om the control of bulb fly 
damage. -J. S, L. Gilmour and R. Younger deseribe jointly the National 
Species Collection of tulips at Cambridge. F. Gal§worthy writes, both as 
aftist and as gardener, of daffodils growing in grass im his garden, while F. R. 
Waley comments on his fine collection of “dwarf (laffedils. Dr. Roger Bevan 
describes his spring tour in Spain and Poriugal in quest of the wild species. 
J. S, By Lea outlines his methods of growing dafédils for exhibition and Alec 
Gray discusses scent in daffodils. In addition to miamy-other articles there 
are numerous photographs and ‘ed usual featultes including shew reports, 
daffodil ballots and accounts of the daffodil seésons: in pagan and New 


Zealand. Publication in Seprember. 


FRUIT 


This new volume, to be published in October, dedicated to Professor 
Thomas P. Barker cf the Long Ashton Researcl: Station, contains author- 
itative articles on Blenheim apples by Dr. Robly Smith, on bud s sports. by 
H. Gavin Brown and on shaping and pruning systems for bush apples by A. P, 
Preston, _ |. H. Walker and Gwendoline A, Couch contribute a well illus- 
trated article on the pruning of fan-trained peach trees while G. H. L. Dicker 
and A. H. M. Kirby of the East Malling coin Station recount their impres- 
sions of apple orchard practices in Canada. . Rowe Dutton reviews some 
recent fruit literature and Sjr Stephen T Pee writes amusingly of the Sir 
isaac Newton apple. 1. F, Clift’s article on fruit growing in the west 
Midlands is of interest and A. Taylor and M. G, Ridpath enumerate the prob- 
jems of bird damage for the fruit grower. H., L. Jaquier, in an article entitled 
“*The Fruit Tree Episode’, recounts the making @f @/small fruit garden and 
S. A. Jesse describes the growing of grapes in his small greenhouse, In 
addition to other articles of interest there are full aégoants of Fruit Group 
discussions, the exhibit at the fruit show demonstrating the classification of 


apples, etc. 


Price ros. each. Postage od, U.S.A $1.65 
Obtainable from The Secretary, 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAE SOCIETY, 
Vincent Square, London, 
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Frorm eeds 
PACK 


Olstributers 


“LANTOIDS 
PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 
men, Ironmongers, Multiple Stores, Chemists and Co-ops, ete. 
STANDARD PACK 3/6 GROWERS PACK 8/- 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD, BROMLEY, KENT 
Manufactured by PLANTOIDS LTD, 


PLANTOIDS 
are worth pounds? 


... pounds of extra Tomatoes, 
juicy and fresh as only rapidly grown 
fruits can be, for Planteids not only 
increase the crop, but make it grow 
quickly too! 

Fred Streeter advises two Plantoids 
weekly when four trusses are set, and 
plenty of water—that’s the way to 
grow a valuable crop that's out of all 
proportion to the. trifling cost of 
Plantoids. 

But you need Plantoids for all garden 
plants, too, This isa late season and 
you can expect to be getting results 
from Plantoids right on until Novem- 
ber frosts. 

Get a packet today and be sure of 
bumper crops of flowers, vegetables 
and fruit this Autumn—you'll be 
giad you useu Plantoids. 


otirewoode, Ballantyne Co. Lhe, Londom and Colchester. 
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